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EDITORIAL NOTES 


O MUCH INTEREST was shown in the article in the March 

1947 issue of the BULLETIN by Archie M. Palmer, former 
officer of the Association, on University Patent Policies that a 
number of reprints were made. There are some on hand and 
may be obtained at a nominal price. 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL is co-operating with the ideals 

of UNESCO in offering Fellowships for Advanced Study in 
Foreign Countries. The Fellowships are available to young men 
‘between the ages of 20 and 28, in good health, of strong moral 
character and forceful personality, with special qualifications for 
leadership. His aptitude for rendering service must be evident. 
A good speaking knowledge of the language of the country in 
which he elects to study is essential. The candidate’s scholar- 
ship record must be excellent. A candidate must be proposed 
by and have the unqualified sponsorship of the Rotary club: 
nearest his home or nearest the institution in which he is study- 
ing.’’ No limitation is placed on the field of study. However, 
the candidate must do his advanced work in a university of recog- 
nized standing in a country where there are Rotary clubs. ‘‘It 
is anticipated that the average grant will be $2,000. It will be 
less in some cases and more in others, depending on the basic re- 
quirements in each instance.’’ 


THE PEPSI-COLA SCHOLARSHIP BOARD has awarded 

four-year college scholarships which include full tuition, trav- 
elling expenses and a $24-a-month allowance to 126 students. At 
least two scholarships were awarded in each of the 48 states and 
in the District of Columbia, and one each in Alaska, Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico. Twenty-three additional scholarships were given to 
Negro students in those states which have separate educational 
systems for the colored. These scholarships may be used in any 
college chosen by the winner. Floyd W. Reeves, professor of 
administration at the University of Chicago, is president of the 
board which makes the awards. This is the third consecutive 
year the scholarship program has been sponsored as a public 
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service by the Pepsi-Cola Company, of which Walter S. Mack, J r, 
is president. 


HE MATTHES FOUNDATION has awarded three Fellow. 
ships of $1000 each for one year’s graduate study at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology to the following Latin American sty- 
dents : 
Miss Sonny Jimenez-Arbelaez of Medellin, Colombia, who 
took her graduate work at the National School of Mines in 
Civil and Mining Engineering. 


Enrique Palao of Lima, Peru, who took his graduate work 
at Escuela Nacional de Ingenieros in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing. 


Jose R. Esclusa of Caracas, Venezuela. 


THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF ACADEMIC 

DEANS was recently organized by seventy-nine deans while 
attending the annual meeting of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools in Chicago. The following 
officers were elected: President, Dean Emil Leffler, Albion Col- 
lege; Vice President, Dean Elmer Ellis, University of Missouri; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Dean F. E. Weyer, Hastings College. The 
organization plans to meet each year in conjunction with the 
North Central Association to exchange information and to discuss 
problems of mutual interest. 


(THE AMERICAN COLLEGE PUBLIC RELATIONS ASSO- 

CIATION has opened recently a Placement Service to assist 
colleges and universities in securing qualified public relations and 
publicity staff members. The new service will be conducted from 
the office of the Association’s secretary-treasurer, Max E. Han- 
num, assistant to the president, Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Pa. Inquiries should be directed to Mr. Hannum. 
This placement service is offered at no cost to the institutions, 
with a minimum charge for individuals registering for positions. 
‘The Association held its 30th anniversary convention in St. Louis, 
as guests of St. Louis University, May 14-17, 1947. 


VOLUME I, Number 1, of The Harvard Library Bulletin was 
. published in January 1947. It will appear three times each 
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year. The Bulletin is addressed to the Harvard community and 
to the scholarly world in general, as an instrument to facilitate 
teaching and research through information about specific mate- 
rial and through exposition of Library problems and purposes. 
Further information regarding this publication may be requested 
from the editor, George William Cottrell, Jr., Harvard University 
Library, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


VITAL SPEECHES for March 15 reprinted from the March 

BULLETIN ‘‘Religion in Liberal Arts Education’’ by the 
Most Reverend Richard J. Cushing and ‘‘Genuine Faith is the 
Real Lack in Modern Education’’ by the Reverend George A. 


Buttrick. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHATTANOOGA: SIXTY YEARS 

tells a very interesting story of the rise from struggling be- 
ginnings through lean years and later remarkable growth to its 
present high rank as one of the outstanding Institutions in the 
South. All interested in college and university administration 
will be stimulated by its perusal. The authors are Librarian 
Gilbert Govan and Professor James Livingood. Published by 
the University of Chattanooga. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SLA- 

_VONIC AND EAST EUROPEAN LANGUAGES OF 
CANADA held its First Annual Meeting at the University of 
Toronto on June 13, 1947. Among the speakers were Professor 
A. P. Coleman of Columbia University and Mrs. Marion Coleman 
who spoke on Polish and Russian poetry; Professor A. K. Griffin 
of Dalhousie University, on the study of the Russian Language; 
Professor Watson Kirkconnell of the University of Toronto, on 
Ukrainian Writers in Canada; Professor St. Clair-Sobell of the 
University of British Columbia, on The Resources of Compara- 
tive and Historical Grammar; Professor B. P. Skey of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, on the teaching of Russian in Toronto high 
schools ; and Miss Ethel Cutler, on Teaching the Aspects of Rus- 
sian Verbs in English-Speaking High Schools. 


RQUALIZING EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES BE- 
YOND THE SECONDARY SCHOOL by Ordway Tead, 
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Chairman of the Board of Higher Education, New York City, 
was recently published by Harvard University Press. This is 
the annual Inglis Lecture for 1947. Consideration is given to 
such problems as Admission, Economic Inequalities, College 
Plant Facilities, Vitalized Curriculum, Federal Scholarships, 
Teachers’ Salaries, Additional Junior Colleges. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


VETERANS CHALLENGE THE COLLEGES—THE NEW 

YORK PROGRAM is the title of a book by Associate Com- 
missioner J. Hillis Miller and John 8S. Allen, Director of Higher 
Edueation. The colleges of the nation have approximately 50 
per cent more students this year than they had prior to the war; 
the colleges of New York State have nearly 80 per cent more. 
These great increases have been accomplished through the com- 
bined and co-operative efforts of educational institutions, the 
State and Federal'Governments. The authors, who were respon- 
sible for the initiating of the emergency collegiate program in 
New York, continued throughout its development as liaison off- 
cers and co-ordinators between all agencies and colleges. This 
book tells the story of the creation of the three G.I. colleges 
known as the Associated Colleges of Upper New York; the plan- 
ning and organization of these colleges to carry an enrolment of 
9,000 students; explains how the long established colleges ex- 
panded their enrolments from 104,000 to 172,000 full-time stu- 
dents; gives an objective report of the New York program, 
including both its strengths and its weaknesses. Kings Crown 
Press, Columbia University, New York. 


HE LIGHT THAT FLICKERS by Dexter Merriam Keezer 
gives ‘‘a view of college education which contrasts promise 
and performance and suggests improvements.’’ This will make 
interesting reading for ali interested in the future of the Liberal 
Arts College. Former President Alexander Meiklejohn of Am- 
herst College comments on the book as follows: ‘‘In ‘The Light 
that Flickers’ Dexter Keezer tells, with wit and candor and 
genuine tolerance, the story of an American college presidency. 
As he struggled with the problems of liberal education, he found 
trustees, faculty, alumni, donors, critics, individual students, stu- 
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dent organizations, parents, the general public, differing with 
each other and with him as well as agreeing now and then. His 
description of confusions and frustrations which inevitably arise 
from such a mingling of forces is amazingly humorous and fair 
and objective. He does not ask his readers to believe him right 
and his opponents wrong. He asks them to see clearly what the 
issues are and to think about them. In the best sense of a bad 
word, his story is ‘unacademic.’ It reveals the going life of a 
college administration more effectively than anything else I have 
read.’’ Published by Harper & Brothers, New York. 


(COLLEGE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION, the 

Proceedings of the Workshop on College Organization and 
Administration, conducted at Catholic University of America 
from June 17 to June 27, 1946, were edited by Dr. Roy J. Defer- 
rari. The volume includes discussion by leading Catholic edu- 
cators on a wide variety of subjects including the purpose of the 
Catholic College, nursing education, recent trends in the concept 
and function of teacher training in selected liberal arts colleges, 
the college faculty and its development, psychology in the college 
curriculum, annuities and insurance, the use of psychological 
tests, the religious life of the students, and many other factors 
of timely interest to all educators. The Catholic University of 
America Press, 620 Michigan Avenue, N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 


AREA STUDIES IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES is a re- 

port prepared by Dr. William Nelson Fenton for the Com- 
mission on Implications of Armed Services Educational Pro- 
grams. In it Dr. Fenton summarizes the observations and dis- 
cussions resulting from personal visits to twenty-seven colleges 
and universities where the Army programs were in progress, 
during early 1944, and thus affords a comparative sketch of the 
several types of curriculum integration undertaken during the 
war. It also seeks to identify some of the salient possibilities 
and problems bound up with the future of area study. American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 


(THREE THOUSAND YEARS OF EDUCATIONAL WIS- 
DOM is a volume of selections from great documents, edited 
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by Robert Ulich. The purpose of this comprehensive anthology 
is to represent the ideas of great thinkers on education, and to 
illustrate at the same time their relation to the main periods in 
the development of civilization. There are sections dealing with 
the ancient Asiatic cultures, the educational philosophies of an- 
cient Greece and Rome, early and medieval Christianity, Islam, 
and the development of modern education since the Renaissance. 
The volume also includes several rare documents, published for 
the first time in English. This important work will be weleomed 
by all who are interested in the history of education, in its phi- 
losophy and in the history of civilization. The author has been 
Professor of Education in Harvard University for several years. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


MEN WHO CONTROL OUR UNIVERSITIES by Hubert 

Park Beck ‘‘is an analysis of the economic and social status 
and affiliations of the 734 men and women who compose the gov- 
erning boards of the 30 leading universities in the United States. 
Among the factors studied are their occupations, incomes and 
salaries, corporation offices and directorships (particularly in the 
400 largest corporations), education (including earned and hon- 
orary degrees), family status, religious and political preferences, 
ages, length of board service, memberships in societies and fra- 
ternal organizations, civic activities, contributions to lobbying 
organizations, listings in social registers, and views on certain 
educational and social issues as revealed in an opinion poll.’’ 
One of the conclusions from the study is that trustees, like presi- 
dents and professors, should become emeritus at the age of 70. 
On several previous occasions we have made editorial comment 
to this same effect. Another conclusion is that there should be 
more representatives of labor and other groups in trustee boards. 
The 30 universities studied comprise the membership of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. Published by King’s Crown 
Press, Morningside Heights, New York. 


PARLONS FRANCAIS, by William 8S. Shields of the Execu- 

tive Staff of the United States Naval Academy, provides an 
easy and effective conversational text. It is particularly helpful 
for usage in early college classes or in the latter high school 
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courses in French. It contains thirty lessons that have to do 
with the activities of every-day life in France. It aims to have 
the student express his ideas in the foreign language in place of 
translating words. World War II has emphasized the importance 
of the spoken word in foreign language study. Published by 
Houghton-Mifflin Company, Boston. 


EOGRAPHY FOR GROWN-UPS is ‘‘A new kind of Geogra- 
phy which catches the wonderment of the Earth we live on.’’ 
It is written by H. A. Calahan who is an experienced navigator. 
As an officer in World War II he was obliged to ‘‘make practical, 
workaday applications of geographic principles.’’ This knowl- 
edge he has explained clearly in the book which will help mature 
people fill a gap in their education left from the cursory study 
of geography in their youth. The book contains much that will 
challenge the reader’s imagination. Mr. Calahan has recently 
been made a lecturer on our Arts Program. Published by Har- 
per & Brothers, New York. 


OR THE RIGHTS OF MEN by Carl Carmer includes brief 
accounts of how eight American heroes risked their lives and 
fortunes in the long struggle for civil liberties. These dramatic 
stories of a few'men who fought hard for the freedoms enjoyed 
by millions today should remind the reader that the struggle 
to maintain these freedoms still continues. Hinds, Hayden & 
Eldredge, Inc., New York City. 


J,DUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY, although planned specifically 

by Francis J. Brown as a textbook in this field, should also 
be useful in courses of teacher-training for school administrators 
and for persons engaged in social and welfare work. Dr. Brown 
is a staff associate, American Council on Education. Prentice- 
Hall, Ine., New York City. 


ETERANS HANDBOOK AND GUIDE by Tracy E. Good- 
win gives the answers to innumerable questions regarding 

the G.I. Bill of Rights, temporary employment, tax problems, 
securing jobs, Governmental aid in general, and broad educa- 
tional opportunities. One chapter of the handbook, ‘‘Educa- 
tional Opportunities for Veterans,’’ has been printed also in a 
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separate booklet. In this small volume there is a listing of 
courses offered at many universities and colleges in some 30 dif- 
ferent fields. Goodwin Publications, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN MARYLAND reports a survey 

under the auspices of the American Council on Education 
with John Dale Russell of the U.S. Office of Education as Di- 
rector of the Survey Staff. The report indicates a careful study 
of the present situation and the needs for improvement of higher 
education in Maryland. The survey was so well done that the 
Commission appointed by the Governor adopted practically in 
toto the recommendations for improvement. Notable among 
these is the proposal that several teachers colleges be abandoned 
or combined, and that a number of Junior colleges be established. 
Published by American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 


KLEMENTS OF DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT by Pro- 

fessor J. A. Corry of Queen’s University (Canada) is a 
masterpiece. This book is of particular value not only for the 
student beginning study in Government, but also for the average 
citizen who would like to understand clearly what is meant by 
our democracy. In this day of crisis it behooves all to appreciate 
how our democracy functions. In addition to emphasizing the 
fundamental relationships between the executive, the legislative 
and the judicial phases of democracy, the book gives an analysis 
of the operations of democracy that have been greatly expanded 
during recent years. The author writes with a lucid style and 
shows a good sense of humor. His last chapter on ‘‘Democracy 
and Dictatorship”’ is particularly thought provoking. Published 
by Oxford University Press, New York. 


THE CLASSIFIED LIST OF REFERENCE BOOKS AND 

PERIODICALS FOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES was issued 
during the past summer under the auspices of the Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education, Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. The editor in charge of the work 
was Librarian W. Stanley Hoole of the University of Alabama. 
He was assisted by an Advisory Committee of 15 librarians of 
institutions belonging to the Southern Association, under the 
Chairmanship of A. F. Kuhlman, Head of the Joint University 
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Libraries in Nashville, Tennessee. There are 1,262 editions in 
the LIST OF REFERENCE BOOKS and 442 titles in the LIST 
OF PERIODICALS. The combination of the Lists represents 
the co-operative effort and combined opinions of scores of college 
teachers, librarians and subject-field specialists in the institutions 
of higher education in the South. The needs of undergraduate 
college students have been kept constantly in mind, particularly 
as they are reflected in the curricula of colleges belonging to the 
Southern Association. Though no attempt was made to include 
materials that would be helpful in the curricular offerings of 


_ professional and graduate schools, there is no doubt that many 


entries would be equally valuable for such schools. The brochure 
represents a tremendous lot of work. It should be welcomed by 
members of other regional accrediting associations. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY FOUNDED BY 

JOHNS HOPKINS is a well-told tale of a great institution 
that has made a profound impress on higher education. The 
author, Librarian Emeritus John C. French, was peculiarly pre- 
pared to write this interesting story. He spent 50 years in the 
University, obtaining there his baccalaureate and his doctorate, 
serving as Professor of English, later as librarian. College ad- 
ministrators and all others interested in higher education will 
be particularly intrigued with the evolution of the idea of this 
first postgraduate school in the United States. The first Trustees 
were determined not to organize ‘‘just another college.’’ They 
were particularly fortunate in the choice of the first President, 
Daniel Coit Gilman. His successors in the presidency have been 
famous scholars—Ira Remsen in Chemistry, Frank J. Goodnow in 
Government, Joseph S. Ames in Physics and Isaiah Bowman in 
Political Geography. Published by The Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore 18, Maryland. | 


(COLLEGES FOR FREEDOM outlines in a persuasive manner 

the ‘‘purposes, practices and needs’’ of the four year Liberal 
Arts College, a phenomenon peculiarly American. It is written 
by Donald J. Cowling and Carter Davidson, successful presidents 
of long experience in outstanding colleges. Convincing is the 
thesis that the colleges, largely founded under religious influ- 
ences, have magnified the worth and freedom of the individual. 
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These colleges have played the major role in developing our 
democracy. They are still needed to keep our ‘‘ way of life’’ pre- 
eminent. Both the state-supported and the independent colleges 
are needed to complement and supplement each other. They 
are both fully deserving of public support. The authors treat 
adequately and understandingly such features as the faculty 
member, the student, the alumnus, the curriculum and extra- 
curricular education, the equipment, the amount required and 
sources of financial support, ideals and objectives. An important 
feature of the book is lists of recommended readings in various 
areas—literature and philosophy, science, fine arts, social studies, 
‘*Persistent and discriminating reading’’ will advance much the 
objectives of a liberal education. Another conspicuous feature is 
a chart for an ideal college of 1,000 students, with tables for 
studies to be offered; number, type and salaries of instructional 
staff; building and other equipment needs; and a recommended 
budget, with details of sources of incomes and the ratio of ex- 
penditures for instruction, administration and maintenance. 
For anyone seriously interested in higher education this is a 
‘‘must’’ book. Published by Harper & Brothers, New York. 


THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION is establishing 

examining centers for the ninth annual administration of its 
National Teacher Examinations. The examining centers are 
conducted in cooperation with school systems and teacher edu- 
cation institutions. Superintendents and boards of education in 
many localities require teaching applicants to present National 
Teacher Examination records. The examination results are used 
as one of the factors in the selection of teachers. The Teacher 
Examinations are also administered in connection with teacher 
education programs in colleges and universities, both at under- 
graduate and graduate levels. The examination profile is used 
for student guidance and self-study of strengths and weaknesses 
in areas measured by tests. The tests are frequently used as com- 
prehensive examinations for undergraduates and as qualifying 
examinations for graduate students. Used in combination with 
additional information such as that provided by records of ex- 
perience, academic marks, ratings of various aspects of personal- 
ity, ete., the Teacher Examination results can contribute ma- 
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terially to the attainment of education’s fundamental goal, the 
provision of the best possible instruction for young people in the 
schools. Correspondence regarding cooperation in the project 
may be addressed to David G. Ryans, Associate Director, National 
Committee on Teacher Examinations, American Council on Edu- 
cation, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 23, New York. 


HE MIDDLE EAST JOURNAL, a quarterly published by 

the Middle East Institute, Washington, D. C., made its 
initial appearance in January 1947, with No. 1 of Vol. 1. The 
editorial foreword points out that for many Americans, the Mid- 
dle East is essentially terra incognita and it will be the aim of 
the publication to interpret the problems of Turkey, Irak, Iran, 
Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, Transjordan, the Arabian Peninsula 
and Egypt to its readers, and to keep them informed regarding 
U.S. foreign policy involved in this area. 


ISENHOWER AT COLUMBIA (an editorial from New York 
Daily Mirror, June 26, 1947) : Columbia University has long 
been a treasured gem of this city. Under the presidencies of 
Seth Low and Nicholas Murray Butler, ‘it rose to be one of the 
four or five most important seats of learning of this country, 
among the greatest in the world. Nicholas Murray Butler, its 
president for nearly 45 years, built on Morningside Heights a 
eenter of free scholarship in which the broadest latitude was 
given men and women who devoted their lives to pure learning. 
Its record is made by the calibre of its professors and the achieve- 
ments of its students. Columbia now has approximately 37,000 
students, a huge enrolment, a remarkable establishment for the 
service of man and God. It is nowadays customary for great 
institutions of learning to regard themselves as national or even 
international in character. But to New Yorkers, Columbia will 
ever remain of the mind and soul of New York. It will ever be 
of that tradition which has made this city the intellectual capital 
of the nation. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler has reached the grand 
age of 85. He has devoted a life to two broad fields: improving 
education in this country and working for world peace. A public 
figure of noble dimensions, he stood for decades among a galaxy 
of great figures, the like of which unfortunately we do not see in 
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this generation. In recent years, time has taken its toll. The 
Trustees of Columbia sought his successor as the inevitable faced 
them. His associate for many years, Dr. Frank D. Fackenthal, 
with competence and fortitude, carried the load first as secretary, 
then as provost and finally as acting president of the University. 
Beloved and loyal, he now steps down to make way for General 
Dwight Eisenhower, who thus enters upon a new career. No 
purely military man has ever headed Columbia University, and, 
with the exception of General Robert E. Lee, none headed any of 
our great national universities. It has been customary to seek 
out scholars for these posts. But the management of 37,000 
students, application of leadership, the capacity for administer- 
ing huge properties, is not so often found among those whose 
major concern is with books. Butler, like Eliot and Lowell of 
Harvard, Hadley of Yale and Wilbur of Stanford, combined the 
capacity for scholarship and administration. Apparently the 
trustees would search for such a man in vain. But General 
Eisenhower will bring to Columbia a genius for the leadership 
of men, a tremendous gift for inspiration and an ability to bring 
together conflicting’ personalities in a common cause. Apart 
from military craftsmanship, it was these qualities that made him 
so effective and so vital as the American war leader. But, more 
than anything else, his greatest virtue is that he understands this 
generation of young men and women. He is of this generation 
and youth responds to him automatically. Columbia is to be 
congratulated on its president-elect. He will infuse a new 
spirit into our senior college which stands a monument to New 
York’s reverence of education. We welcome him to our city— 
already an immortal, entering a new endeavor where greatness 
has full scope. 











COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION 


LOOK AHEAD—This is what colleges with intelligent 

leadership will do. This is what all colleges which desire 
to serve God and country must do. The table below exhibits the 
actual enrolments in 664 colleges and universities. This is 86% 
of the 776 church-related colleges and universities. If all schools 
had reported, it is estimated that the total enrolment in March, 
1947 at the church-related colleges and universities was 647,184, 
with an average of 734. 


ENROLMENT AT CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGES 
March, 1946 March, 1947 





‘ 


Colleges Total Percent Total Percent 
Total vet- vetsof Total vet- vetsof 





Regions report- 
ing students erans_ total students erans total 

icine 148 109,945 32,881 29.9% 179,183 90,462 50.42% 
East Central ............. 135 80,117 22,891 28.57% 129,703 60,949 46.99% 
Southeastern. ............. 165 59,559 10,565 17.73% 81,156 30,332 37.37% 
Trans-Mississippi .. 129 57,458 16,612 28.91% 88,641 39,326* 44.36% 
Mid-West .....cccccccscsson 45 28,607 9,514 33.26% 44,235 20,727 46.85% 
Rocky Mountain 

and Pacific .......... 42 31,882 13,009 40.8% 46,952 25,342 53.97% 
Grand total ............... 664 367,568 105,472 28.69% 569,870 267,138 46.87% 


We do not attempt to comment on these figures as they pertain 
to the various regions, except to ask: why is the percentage of 
veterans in the Southeastern so much lower than other regions? 
Why are the percentages for the Pacific region so much higher? 
Is the climate or the type of institution the important factor? 

The United States Office of Education has estimated that there 
is enrolled today in our colleges and universities 2,100,000, that 
by the fall of 1947 the figure will be 2,700,000 and that 1950 will 
see 3,300,000 in these schools. Jt must be kept in mind that these 
figures include all post-high school education, and not merely 
colleges of liberal arts and sciences. The Office of Education 
does not expect much decline to 1960. 

Since our figures in the first paragraph are practically correct, 
being based on an 86% return, and assuming that the data of the 
Office of Education are correct both for this year and for 1950- 
1960, then we may safely conclude that the church-related col- 
leges have 31% of the total post secondary school enrolment, that 
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between 1950-1960 the church-related colleges will experience (or 
might experience) an enrolment of 1,023,000. If the 776 church. 
related colleges remain in existence, then the average attendance 
after 1950 will be 1,318, which is an 80% increase over 1947. 

What will be the strategy of the churches to meet this situa- 
tion? They might reasonably enlarge the present colleges. 
They might greatly enlarge the present colleges. They might 
establish more colleges. If the churches do not adopt some con- 
structive strategy, higher education will pass more and more into 
the hands of the states. The consequent result is likely to be a 
more secularized higher education and a larger percentage of 
leaders in all communities denying the moral and spiritual values 
for which Christian higher education stands. 


THE SOUTHEAST CONFERENCE OF CHURCH-RE- 

LATED COLLEGES held its annual meeting at Nashville, 
Tenn., in conjunction with the Annual Institute of Higher Edu- 
cation held under the auspices of the Division of Educational 
Institutions of the Board of Education of the Methodist Church, 
of which Dr. John O. Gross is secretary. The Conference dates 
were July 28 and 29, while the Institute continued through 
August 1. Among the speakers were Dr. Ralph W. Lloyd, Presi- 
dent of Maryville College and Chairman of the Southeast Con- 
ference; Dr. A. C. Baugher, President of Elizabethtown College; 
Dr. Richard S. Gillis, Jr., Administrative Assistant, Randolph- 
Macon College; Dr. Edgar S. Brightman, Professor of Philoso- 
phy, Boston University; Dr. B. Harvie Branscomb, Chancellor, 
Vanderbilt University ; Dr. J. L. Plyler, President, Furman Uni- 
versity ; Dr. Edward D. Whittlesey, Director of Public Relations, 
University of Denver; Dr. Charles T. Morgan, President, Wood 
Junior College; Mr. S. F. Bretske, Business Manager, University 
of Chattanooga; Mr. Gerald D. Henderson, Business Manager, 
Vanderbilt University; President E. H. Elam, Martin College; 
President L. L. Gobbel, Greensboro College; President Hubert 
Searcy, Huntingdon College; Dr. John L. Seaton, President- 
Emeritus, Albion College; Dr. Boyd M. McKeown, Secretary, De- 
partment of Public Relations, Methodist Board of Education; 
and Dr. Gould Wickey, Executive Secretary, Commission on 
Christian Higher Education. The sessions were held in Scarritt 
College. 
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E ASSOCIATION OF FREE METHODIST COLLEGES 

in co-operation with Wesleyan Methodist Schools conducted 
a Workshop in Christian Education at Winona Lake, Ind., June 
10-20, 1947. Four areas were the subject of special study : Back- 
ground and General Philosophy, General Education, Personnel 
and Guidance, and Campus Evangelism. Forty-two educators 
represented fourteen colleges. A similar nation-wide workshop 
was authorized to convene in conjunction with the Quadrennial 
Conference of the Wesleyan Methodist Church in the Mid-West 
Area in 1951. Other bi-ennial area meetings were authorized for 
1949, one to include schools east of the Rocky Mountains and one 
for the West Coast area. 


KEEP THE COLLEGES ON THE HILL. A section meeting 

of the Twenty-Second Annual Meeting of the Association for 
Adult Education had as its subject, ‘‘Getting the College Off the 
Hill.’’ The assumption was that the colleges live on hills apart 
from adults for the education of whom the colleges ought to 
assume responsibility. The meeting declared that some colleges 
profess a large measure of responsibility for adult education but 
at the same time ‘‘restrict services to certain clientele or certain 
types of service.’’ For example, they may assume ‘‘responsibil- 
ity for post-graduate training but not for literacy instruction, for 
industrial relations but not for workers’ education, for intra- 
mural classes but not for off-campus activities.’’ 

This editor has always contended, publicly and privately, that 
the influence and service of the colleges must extend farther than 
the college gates. Church-related colleges have responsibilities 
to their communities, their counties, their states, their alumni, 
and the churches which support them. 

But at the same time, we contend that church-related colleges 
ought to remain on their hills. Already too many colleges are 
off the hills on which they were founded. Church-related col- 
leges must be educational institutions with certain objectives, 
curricula and standards. They are not schools for information 
on subjects with temporary significance. They were founded to 
lift high the Light of the Word and to enlighten the world. But 
current demands, especially by some community interests, are for 
the colleges to hide their light and the Light in order not to 
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offend the atheist, the materialist, the ethical culturalist and the 
non-Christian religionist. 

Church-related colleges should remain on the hills of high 
purpose, of eternal values, of high standards, of distinctive cur- 
ricula whose principles will set men free from low levels, narrow 
visions and the immediate needs. Thus, through the years and 
the generations, they will serve men and women of all types, 
classes and conditions. 


OOKS AND WORLD RECOVERY—The desperate and con- 
tinued need for American publications to serve as tools of 
physical and intellectual reconstruction abroad has been made 
vividly apparent by appeals from men of learning in many lands, 
and from Americans who have seen this need. The American 
Book Center for War Devastated Libraries has, during the past 
year and a half, shipped nearly 1,000,000 volumes of highly 
selected books and periodicals abroad. 

The Book Center, continuing its program through 1947, is 
making a renewed appeal for donations of books and periodicals, 
for publications of intellectual merit in all fields, and particularly 
for volumes published in the last ten years. Of special value 
are complete or incomplete files of Christian Education. Such 
donations to this program will help in the reconstruction which 
must preface world understanding and peace. 

Ship contributions to the American Book Center, c/o the 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C., freight prepaid, or 
write to the Center for further information. 











EDUCATION FOR FREEDOM 


HAROLD W. DODDS 
PRESIDENT, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


ITH these ceremonies Princeton University concludes a year 
of celebration, commemorating her founding two hundred 
years ago as the College of New Jersey. Yesterday we had the 
pleasure of greeting our eminent guests—men of affairs and men 
of learning—who have honored us by their presence. To one who 
was absent last night but is here this morning to speak to us, His 
Excellency, the President of the United States, we extend a 
special and sincere welcome. By your willingness, Mr. President, 
to attend and speak at these birthday exercises, you pay honor to 
all colleges and universities, as well as to Princeton, and evidence 
again your lively interest in education and your true concern for 
its welfare. 

The most exposed salient along the whole front of higher edu- 
cation in this country is the one held by that unique institution, 
the American college of liberal arts, and it is to this sector that 
my remarks will be addressed. My observations will be familiar, 
even commonplace to many of you, but I venture to think that 
they touch some basic issues, and this is my justification of them. 

We know that the American college is rooted in an honorable 
past and that it served that past well, but the problems of the 
past were different from ours. The colonial colleges were con- 
cerned chiefly with the education of an elite of economic or social 
position or of scholastic promise for careers of statesmanship or 
membership in the learned professions. Today educational statis- 
ticians predict that college and university enrolments will reach 
3,000,000 by 1950, and some say it will be double that by 1960. 
What does a philosophy of education with such .an aristocratic 
origin as that of the liberal college have to offer now when the 
problem has become higher education for the millions? 

There is no doubt that the American people are in favor of col- 
leges. In reporting a public opinion poll in which 81 per cent of 
the adults recorded a desire that their sons go to college, one influ- 


Note: Address delivered at Princeton University Bicentennial Convoca- 
tion, June 17, 1947. 
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ential magazine said, ‘‘The people of the United States are nuts 
about education’’; but, I must add that their views are beclouded 
by serious contradictions as to what a college is for. Half of those 
interviewed in the poll were critical of the colleges for lack of 
success in training for citizenship and leadership; yet more than 
half held that preparation for making a living-in a specific occu- 
pation was the most important function of the colleges, and 33 
per cent more considered such training a very important, if not 
the most important, service required of them. Obviously these 
views need clarification ; and I would add reconciliation. 

Those who organized the early colleges in America were not 
balked by discordant aims. The founders of Princeton, for exam- 
ple, knew what they were trying to do. Their hope, as they ex- 
pressed it, was to raise up ‘‘men that will be useful in (the) 
learned professions—ornaments of the State as well as the 
Chureh.’’ The means employed, to quote the college charter, was 
instruction ‘‘in the learned languages and in the liberal arts and 
sciences. ’’ 

The purpose of the colonial college was not merely to enhance 


the selfish intellectual pleasures of a favored few, to be sustained 
in leisure by the labor of others. On the contrary, it was to pre- 
pare for special responsibilities of leadership. The ‘‘ornaments”’ 
of church and state, which the Princeton founders desired to pro- 
duce, were not to be merely ornamental. High station, inherited 
or achieved through education, carried corresponding duties and 
accountabilities with it. 


CLASSICAL EDUCATION 


The curriculum of the colonial college was what we should today 
call ‘‘relevant’’ to the needs of the times. If it drew heavily on 
the classics it was to learn from them how to conduct both private 
and public affairs, as well as to increase the pleasures of con- 
templation. Anyone who reads the debates and pamphleteering 
which attended the adoption of the Federal Constitution will 
realize that, to the founding fathers, the classics were of practical 
value to be invoked for guidance in deciding grave issues. 

With the turn of the Nineteenth Century, the pure gospel of a 
classical education was challenged by demands for a more popu- 
lar education which would equip the mass of the people for 
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making a living. Thus began the imperialistic, all-or-nothing 
war that has dragged on ever since between the vocational and the 
liberal educators. It is high time that a peace treaty were signed 
between the two schools of thought, if higher education for the 
millions is to have meaning and integrity. 

I suggest that we, who believe that the liberal college has its 
own peculiar, indispensable function, hasten to clear our record 
by tendering a peace-offering to the vocationalists which will 
recognize the valid demand of large numbers of our population 
for vocational training. In turn we may hope to convince the 
vocationalist that the liberal subjects have a message for the 
many ; not only for the ‘‘rich and refined,’’ as is sometimes scorn- 
fully asserted. It will be a great gain for education in America 
when all liberal educators recognize that to be respectable an edu- 
cation need not be useless, and that a blending of the two sorts 
beyond what we have yet achieved may be the best form for a 
large proportion of our youth. It is our national misfortune that 
we have failed so sadly to fuse the two types, in the interest of the 
thousands of youth who would profit most from a proper combi- 
nation of the vocational and the liberal. 

This suggests the need for a large number of mixed vocational 
and liberal colleges with more and better attention to the liberal 
subjects than vocational schools now give. But it does not signify 
the passing of the distinctively liberal arts colleges. Far from it. 
They will remain and prosper, I am sure. Their purpose will 
represent a return to that of the early college in that it will be 
firmly viewed as education for special functions of leadership in 
society ; but the base will be increasingly democratic, not aristo- 
eratic. The ‘‘pure’’ colleges of liberal arts may diminish in num- 
ber; many now operating as liberal arts colleges may pass over 
into the mixed form and come frankly and shamelessly to an- 
nounce that they have done so. But others, and there will always 
be room for a goodly quantity if they are faithful to this ideal, 
will elect not to follow this road, but to continue wholly in the 
liberal arts tradition. For it is a good heritage, this liberal arts 
tradition, well able to serve the republic today as it did yesterday. 

Another task that the liberal educator should set for himself is 
the critical re-examination of that pleasant but seductive doctrine 
that liberal knowledge is ‘‘its own end and reward’’; and that the 
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moment it admits any purpose beyond itself it falls to a lower 
level and ceases to be liberal; or as an eminent journalist ex- 
pressed it recently, ‘‘The purpose of a liberal education is that it 
should have no purpose,’’ a case of surrender to epigram if there 
ever was one. 

Lest my remarks on this subject be misunderstood, let me make 
clear at once that I am fully aware of the wholesome contribution 
to the joy of living which knowledge and the pursuit of knowledge 
for its own sake afford. Fortunate indeed is he who has access to 
such a spring of inner strength, happiness and contentment. My 
protest runs only against the all too common inference that liberal 
knowledge has no responsibility outside itself, a concept which has 
hampered liberal scholarship greatly. The tempting notion that 
the responsibilities of scholarship do not extend beyond the joy 
of the chase and the subjective satisfaction which knowledge 
brings to the cultured minds who possess it has been too readily 
accepted as proved. 

Newman wrote the modern classic for this school of thought, 
and it is no accident that he was a hearty admirer of the aristo- 
cratic social order of his day and the ‘‘gentlemen-like’’ qualities 
which he associated with the landed families of Great Britain and 
Ireland. But society today will not support scholarship for the 
sake of a culture attached to the ‘‘great houses of the land’’; and 
the scholar should not expect that his fellow citizens will feed 
and clothe him merely to enable him to live like a gentleman. 

So we completely repudiate the idea that an education ceases 
to be liberal the moment it becomes useful. On the contrary a 
liberal education should inspire the student to apply his knowl- 
edge to his daily responsibilities and instruct him how to apply it. 
How liberal knowledge can be used, as well as appreciated, must 
be taught. 

Now, again, please do not misunderstand me and assume that 
I want to bind the teacher and scholar in servitude to current 
events, or that I propose to erect a system of external controls over 
him to keep him out of the clouds. Scholarship must be free and 
some of it belongs in the clouds; that goes without saying. 
Furthermore, ‘‘relevant’’ knowledge far exceeds the bounds set 
by today’s newspaper headlines. The relevancy of any of the 
component parts of a liberal curriculum cannot be impugned 
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because they offer no immediate answer to the practical problem 
that I must decide by five o’clock this afternoon. 


PROFICIENCY OF THE MIND 


I come now to the duty to develop mental proficiency by which 
our students apply knowledge to life. Newman correctly asserted 
that, as there is a proficiency of the body that can be increased by 
physical training, so there is a proficiency of the mind that can be 
cultivated by intellectual training. It is measured by its capacity 
for original, constructive, disciplined thought. 

Our colleges have found it easier to transmit information, which 
ean be tested in formal examinations, than to develop minds. The 
pressures of mass education have been too great, funds too few, 
and energies too weak for this far more difficult task. The col- 
leges have just passed through a revival period of curricular im- 
provements, but attention has been almost entirely on the course 
of study. New arrangements of subject matter were overdue, it 
is true, and much still remains that can be done to improve them. 
But received knowledge is inert knowledge, useful as far as it 
goes but no substitute for first-hand knowledge. More crucial 
than the new arrangements of course material is the development 
and application of teaching methods which will train the mind 
constructively as a proficient and creative servant of one’s per- 
sonality. 

The way to do this for our students is to make scholars rather 
than pupils out of them. In other words, we should introduce 
our students to the techniques and outlook of scholarship and 
train them in them so that they will become a permanent part of 
their life equipment. 

When I speak of the methods and outlook of scholarship which 
should be communicated to our students, I am not thinking of the 
education of future Ph.D.’s as professional members of college 
and university faculties. On the contrary, I mean future lawyers, 
doctors, statesmen and businessmen ; for sound methods of scholar- 
ship are the methods of clear and imaginative thinking in any 
field or occupation. In the realm of life as well as books, one’s 
thinking must meet the criteria of scholarship if he is to come out 
with the right answers. True scholarship is not a pedestrian 
thing. The acquisition of facts is only half the picture. Facts 
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and their critical appraisal must be supplemented by active 
imagination, in short, by creative thinking. Training for scholar- 
ship is equally fruitful in the cultivation of emotional awareness 
in art and literature, in the development of criteria of taste and 
of the appreciation of beauty at its best, and finally in the acqui- 
sition of canons of what is ethically right or wrong for the indi- 
vidual and for society. 

If our pupils are to be converted into scholars, they must be 
treated as individuals. Certain skills and information can be 
transmitted by mass methods, but scholarship is the antithesis of 
mass education, just as teaching piano playing is an individual 
matter. To individualize the student costs money. We have 
applied individual instruction in the physical sciences more than 
in the so-called reading subjects, and we have been willing to 
spend large sums on scientific facilities and personnel. The time 
has come to be more generous to the social studies and the humani- 
ties. The teaching of the natural sciences took a great leap for- 
ward when the laboratory became a requirement for even the most 
elementary courses. The introduction of the clinic into medical 
education advanced it greatly. Similar success will attend the 
application of similar methods to the humane and social subjects, 
and a few inventive minds are at work to this end. 


THE PLACE OF FalTH 


And now I come to a final matter in which the liberal arts col- 
lege is still in confusion, the place of belief or faith as opposed 
to scientific objectivity. The day of doctrinaire teaching was 
ended the moment that the spirit of science became enthroned on 
the campus. Today dogma is suspect, even by the youngest under- 
graduates. In this process are we losing faith in the authority 
of faith? If we are, it is a good thing? : 

Our own Dean Gauss is a severe critic of the ‘‘objectivity 
school’? among the humanists. As the study and teaching of 
literature has become more historical, that is scientific, it has be- 
come less human and humane, he asserts. To explain works of 
art as products of natural law rather than as creations of man has 
become more important, he says, than to understand values. Thus 
the function of the humanities has been destroyed and the cul- 
tural basis for one world, which the humanities should have culti- 
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vated, has been defeated by timid or pedestrian scholars seeking 
protection in objectivity. 

While declining to accompany a beloved colleague to the full 
extreme of his pessimism, I must agree that in much of our teach- 
ing the historical approach has enjoyed a too possessive monopoly. 
To know the history of an idea or institution alive today is not to 
know all that needs to be known about it. Its human qualities 
for the present must also be mastered, and we need help from 
other sources than the scientific method. Since you cannot divide 
a man when it is mankind you are studying, -liberal education 
must take him as he is, a self-conscious individual who is, within 
limits, master of his fate and thus is able to cireumvent prophecy. 
Science and history strive to be impersonal, but life is incorrigibly 
personal. 

Objectivity destroys superstition. Must it destroy faith also? 
Over the centuries the answer of liberal education has been No. 
A student’s spiritual growth remains today, as yesterday, an 
acknowledged chief concern. We have never repudiated this 
responsibility, nor do we dare do so, but we have often been in- 
different to it. While I hold no truck with religious tests for 
members of our faculties, I do assert that unless the net influence 
of the liberal college is in support of ethical values and of religion 
from which such values stem, it is not keeping faith with its 
public. 

THE INDEPENDENT COLLEGE 


Finally a word about the special place of the privately-sup- 
ported college in the day when government is assuming new re- 
sponsibilities in almost every compartment of life. Will there be 
any room for the non-tax-supportd college a generation hence? 
Many say not; some of these assert it with regret, others with _ 
almost gleeful approval. Yet, in an increasingly collectivistic 
society, it is clear that the role of the independent college and 
its integrity and prosperity become more and more essential. I 
say this with profound respect for our tax-supported institutions. 
They contribute their full share socially and intellectually to 
America’s pattern of democratic education which is unique in the 
world. But if the independent institution needs the tax-sup- 
ported one, it is equally true that the tax-supported one needs tke 
independent college and university. 
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Throughout our history, the soil most congenial to the idea of 
a liberal education has been found in the independent college. 
As in the case of religion, the cultivation of the human values with 
which liberal education deals has always been the immediate con- 
cern and responsibility of but a minority of the people. There 
are notable exceptions, of course, but in general our public bodies 
have been more willing to vote funds for vocational and practical 
purposes than for the intangible and imponderable ideals of the 
liberal arts. The private college, with its group of special friends 
and alumni who support it for the sake of those ideals, is required 
as a balancing force in our educational cosmos. 

But there is a broader reason for its continued strength and 
prosperity. If society is to grow in the ways of democracy it must 
maintain within itself a whole series of voluntary, energetic non- 
governmental associations of citizens who function in private and 
non-official capacities, and supplement and share with govern- 
ment responsibilities for the public welfare. In such associations 
will be found the freest springs of opinion and experimentation. 

There is grave danger that we shall ‘‘over-politicalize’’ life 
through the all-absorbing intrusion of political authority into 
areas which should always partake of the private and the per- 
sonal. No society is truly free in which one kind of authority 
makes and executes all the important decisions. This is true even 
when that authority is a legislative assembly elected by the vote 
of the majority. Despotism of a majority is the same as that of 
an oligarchical junto or a single emperor, said John Adams. 
Private groups and associations, enjoying a high degree of inde- 
pendence of the state, must be kept alive, else despotism will 
supplant popular government. 

There is a great need therefore for the university and college 
which is not immediately responsible to the political opinion of 
the majority, which is even free and able to contend with the 
majority, to combat trends with all vigor when they are believed 
to be wrong. The only way we can protect ourselves from slipping 
into a position in which the majority does all our educational 
thinking for us is by maintaining in full force and vigor the inde- 
pendent college and university. Jefferson said that representa- 
tive government must not only tolerate but encourage minorities, 
and this is as true in education as politics. 
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EDUCATION FOR FREEDOM 


In conclusion may I speak a more intimate word to Prince- 
tonians present today ? 

The theme of our year’s celebration has been education for 
freedom. Since the administration of President Witherspoon, 
who in colonial days against Tory opposition turned the College 
of New Jersey into a hotbed of libetry, there has been no division 
here on the basic proposition that the chief mission of the liberal 
arts and sciences is to nourish freedom. 

‘*A kind of liberal education,’’ it has been said, ‘‘ must underlie 
every wholesome political and social process.’’? Of course there 
are millions of ordinary people who have never been to college 
but who have absorbed the great lessons of a liberal education. 
But we cannot rely on such self-inspired people alone. Our soci- 
ety must see to it that a constant leaven of humane learning 
infuses and permeates its whole system, and the agency best 
adapted to supply this leaven are the colleges of liberal arts and 
sciences. Even if relatively few in number they will, in the words 
of Sir William Osler, have ‘‘enormous kinetic value,’’ something 
like the endocrine glands in the body. 

That men who have profited by a liberal education do not shun 
‘ polities as an unclean thing, but lead in all that concerns the 
public welfare, was the plea of Grover Cleveland in his address 
as President of the United States at our Sesquicentennial celebra- 
tion in 1896. He thought it would be good for education as well 
as for government, which seems to me to be excellent doctrine 
today. 

As all Princeton men know, the other oration on that occasion 
was by a man who was to become President of the United States 
sixteen years later. His thesis was similar to Mr. Cleveland’s, 
applied to the broad expanse of total experience. Woodrow Wil- 
son revealed that firm belief in the American college that under- 
lay all his educational philosophy. He did not want it to become 
a pale reflection of the universities of Europe. He condemned 
any tendency in the academic person to ‘‘proud aloofness and 
lofty superiority’’ which holds ‘‘the services of mankind at arm’s 
length while we read and make scholars of ourselves.’’ He em- 
phasized the obligation to educate youth to be participants, not 
mere spectators. ‘‘ We are not put into this world to sit still and 
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know; we are put here to act,’’ he said, and these words might 
well be carved over the doorway of every college in America, 
Were he to return to Princeton today I believe that he would dis- 
cover in the evolution of our general plan of education through 
the intervening years the unfolding in modern ways of the educa- 
tional philosophy to which he so fully committed himself while 
he was president here. 
THe THIRD CENTURY 


Princeton enters her third century with certain convictions as 
to what she wants her future to be. We shall be zealous in 
strengthening our graduate schools and we shall continue to stress 
the college as the element which alone gives meaning to a uni- 
versity. We shall uphold the banner of the general as the only 
safe foundation for the particular. We shall strive for quality 
rather than quantity ; we have no illusions of grandeur that big- 
ness will satisfy. We shall resist the pressure to be large in num- 
bers, for we believe that we can best serve our democracy by 
remaining small. As a residential university, we shall emphasize 
the community of students and teachers, believing that the life of 
the campus is a potent supplement to formal study and instruc- 
tion. We shall continue to accept and discharge as well as we 
ean the broad responsibilities of the American college towards all 
those aspects of human personality which it has taken as its 
domain. We shall always see to it that our students represent a 
democratic cross-section of American youth, geographically and 
with respect to economic circumstance. We shall strive to develop 
mental proficiency as I have defined it, and to this end work to 
maintain the highest scholastic standards, but we shall not forget 
that moral proficiency must be cultivated as well. We shall seek 
to advance learning as well as disseminate it. We shall remember 
that we were founded by God-fearing men and we shall strive to 
communicate to our students the sense of duty that made our 
forebears strong. 

Never in our history have the services of the American college 
been so necessary as at this moment. The right to a free life in 
a free society, for which so much blood has just been shed, is again 
being challenged by aggressive foes, and realism forbids us to 
hope that the issue will easily be resolved in favor of freedom. 
Thus the present returns to a testing of the same basic values 
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which were in jeopardy when this place began, and once more the 
College of New Jersey renews its pledge to an old mission—edu- 
cation for freedom. 

Last night Mr. Hope told us of the large number of young men 
who went out from Nassau Hall during the administration of 
President Witherspoon to serve their country in high posts: six 
members of the Constitutional Convention; one President; one 
Vice-President; three Justices of the Supreme Court; thirteen 
Governors; twenty Senators, and so on. This is the heritage be- 
queathed to us by a small college, so small as to be microscopic 
by present standards, struggling to survive its infant years; soon 
to suspend when the British troops overran New Jersey in 1777; 
whose only building was damaged by gunfire in battle and further 
wrecked by troops quartered in it for months at a time during the 
years of the Revolutionary War; one whose student body was 
decimated by that war and whose embryonic college fund was 
wiped out through inflation. We are the heirs of the courage and 
faith which enabled the college to reasssemble and rebuild. This 
heritage is not to be treated as a family heirloom to be carefully 
preserved under glass and proudly displayed. No, it is not an 
heirloom ; it is an inheritance which conveys a solemn trust to be 
nurtured and increased. 

As she crosses the threshold of a new and fateful age, Princeton 
will strive to meet any challenge, to dare any adventure to pre- 
serve her integrity and to further her enduring purpose. Proud 
as we are of our history and grateful for the strength our heritage 
brings to us, we know that to rest on it can lead only to decay and 
destruction. We intend to be the progenitors of a stronger 
Princeton, not merely the beneficiaries of generations that went 
before us. 





GREETINGS: PRINCETON BICENTENARY 
JAMES B. CONANT 


PRESIDENT, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


HAVE the honor to speak on this festive occasion for the dele- 
gates from the colleges and universities of the United States. 
Pleasant as it is to bring my congratulations to Princeton Uni- 
versity from a host of friends, I find myself somewhat embarassed 
by the privilege. As you well know, it is no easy matter for a 
college president to represent accurately the sentiments of his 
own academic community. How much more difficult it is for 
any spokesman to reflect the sentiments of a group of institu- 
tions; and nowhere is this more true than in the United States. 
As in so many matters, our educational strength in this coun- 
try springs in no small measure from diversity—a diversity made 
possible by a broad tolerance of difference of opinion. Among 
the American colleges whose delegates bring greetings to Prince- 
ton University at this happy time, all degrees of age up to three 
centuries are included ; no state—indeed, I might almost say no 
good-sized country—is unrepresented; our numbers are large— 
some feel, too large. We are spread from north to south and 
from sea to sea. Some of us were founded to perpetuate the doe- 
trines of a single faith and our educational philosophy is still 
based on religious dogma. Others of us are prohibited by law 
from including within our cognizance matters theological. 

All of us, I suppose, are in one way or another creatures of the 
state for by charter and by law we have certain rights and privi- 
leges which are the essence of our being. Yet, in this country, 
since we repudiate the Hegelian philosophy of the state and the 
modern versions of this heresy, we would rather say that all of us 
exist as part of an open society to further the welfare of that 
society. All of us derive our support, both tangible and intan- 
gible in one way or another from the individuals who comprise 
this republic of free men. Some institutions pay their bills with 


Nore: Address delivered at Official Reception of Delegates, June 16, 1947, 
to Princeton University’s final Bicentennial Convocation. Dr. Conant, as 
president of this country’s oldest university, founded in 1636, spoke at the 
reception on behalf of American institutions. 
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money collected annually through laws reflecting the will of some 
free community—a city or state. The income of others derives 
from the interest on previous benefactions and current gifts from 
living donors. Almost all of us to some degree balance our bud- 
gets, or hope to, by charging our students for a fraction of the 
cost of their education. For the moment a considerable share of 
our income comes from the Federal government; but this is an 
affair of but a passing moment, though the effect may be more 
lasting than some suppose. 

Our modes of government are almost as varied as our geo- 
graphic loci, and certainly as different as are our sources of cur- 
rent funds. We all have faculties, we all have students, and a 
vast majority of us have boards of trustees, ‘‘men of distin- 
guished prudence’’ to supervise the welfare of the institution. 
The idea of a faculty as a corporation stems from the Middle 
Ages, likewise the concept of a student body. ‘Trustees are an 
invention of the Renaissance, but their intrusion into the aca- 
demic world—if the lay members of this audience will forgive 
the term—altered but little the basic principle of a university 
as an independent, self-governing community of scholars con- 
cerned with education, the advancement of knowledge, and dedi- 
cated to a fearless search for and exposition of the truth. A long 
record of excommunications and even executions testifies to the 
difficulties of the search. But this stormy history, a consequence 
of devotion to the truth, should not blind our cynical age to the 
significance of the basic idea of a university as a community of 
dedicated men. ; 

Through the ages such communities have borne a special rela- 
tion to the societies of which they were a part. This relation has 
been a subtle one and not easy to define. It is to be understood 
only in terms of the centuries of history of the famous univer- 
sities of the continent and of England. From this history which 
covers nearly a thousand years, we derive a heritage of vast im- 
portance even in our strange new country, the United States, and 
in a harassed and divided postwar world. 

We all of us, claim descent by one line or another from Paris 
and Bologna, most of us by way of Oxford and Cambridge of 
Reformation times. We all prize our independence as fully as 
we recognize our obligation to serve the nation which daily sup- 
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ports our endeavors so varied in their forms. Whether we be 
ehurch schools or secular institutions, whether we be privately 
endowed or tax-supported, or derive our income purely from 
tuition fees, the presence of our delegates here today may be 
taken as a symbol of our unity and the recognition of the need 
of one type of institution for another. Whatever may be our 
history, we all exist today for essentially the same purpose and to 
that end we endeavor to co-operate as best we can, and are even 
now planning for a far greater degree of co-operation in many 
matters. 

We come together here at Princeton with special pleasure to 
honor an institution famous throughout the history of this re- 
public, and famous today for the excellence of its faculty. A 
fame, by the way, that has led to envious thoughts and predatory 
actions on the part of more than one college president. We salute 
you, Mr. President, your trustees, the faculty and the student 
body as you celebrate formally the two hundredth anniversary of 
the founding. 

We are glad to have this privilege for many reasons. Prince- 
ton’s distinction and leadership, never more evident than in re- 
cent years, Mr. President, delight us; the conferences held during 
the past months as part of your celebration have been significant 
events in the intellectual history of this country ; your hospitality 
on those occasions and again today strengthens the bonds that 
binds together the scholarly world, bonds so vital in these days 
for reasons I have already mentioned. In short, the American 
colleges and universities present their good wishes and congratu- 
lations to Princeton University both because of your distin- 
guished past and your forward-looking contributions to the solu- 
tion of our current problems. Happy birthday, Mr. President, 
may the next century treat you well! 
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THE VETERANS EDUCATE THE NATION 


HAROLD W. STOKE 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


MORE than three hundred years ago Shakespeare pointed out 
the fields of aspiration for young men in his day in these 

words: 

Men of slender reputation 

Put forth their sons to seek preferment out 

Some to the wars to find their fortunes there 

Some to discover islands far away 

Some to the studious universities. 


Today the Shakespearian formula varies only in emphasis. 
With our wars fought and the United Nations to guard us, we 
hope, against future ones, with exploring reduced largely to the 
role of house-hunting, the ‘‘studious universities’’ are crowded 
by those who ‘‘seek preferment out.’’ 

This rise of the universities as rivals of war and exploration 
as an outlet for the adventurous and restless spirit has not been 
sudden. It has not been due to the war. Wars are merely inci- 
dents, although spectacular ones, in the long history of higher 
education in the United States. Yet the enactment of the G.I. 
Bill of Rights and the developments which have taken place 
under it have brought into higher education new factors worth 
our contemplation. 

It is hard now to recapture the uncertainty and foreboding of 
ayear ago. The questions we were asking then we no longer ask. 
The answers which we wanted then we could not even guess. 
There were many who thought the veterans would have no in- 
terest in higher education. If they did, some thought it would 
be limited to practical, vocational courses to be acquired at the 
highest possible speed and at the expense of the values of re- 
flection and thoughtfulness. There was fear that the veterans 
would be weary and disillusioned, making difficult demands for 
special accommodation and treatment. There were even darker 
fears about their emotional stability and the possible corrupting 

Note: An address delivered before the New England Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, Boston, December 6, 1946. 
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effects of public subsidy. There was anxiety as to what would 
happen to educational standards. What would happen to the 
amenities of college life? Many a nervous administrator secretly 
wondered whether he dare resist the pressures to admit such alien 
spirits to the pleasant confines of the campus. 

It may be a little early to be confident about the outcome 
of this great experiment, but it is not too early to know that 
most of the fears about the veterans’ educational program were 
groundless. From all sides have come favorable reports of their 
work, not tentative and grudging, but from willing and compe- 
tent witnesses. Faculties report that veterans are turning in 
better performances than non-veterans. The veterans are eager 
and urgent, and want not just certificates of knowledge but its 
substance as well. They have shown few tendencies towards 
separatism, but have for the most part wanted to be full mem- 
bers of the academic community. If they are businesslike in 
reserving Saturday night for themselves, they are also ready to 
accord Monday morning its rightful obligations. Campuses, to 
their great advantage, are places less juvenile than they used 
to be. 

The veterans have brought new elements into the classroom 
and new anxieties to complacent and unchallenged teachers. 
Although polite, they are nevertheless impatient of time-wasting 
and useless repetition. They are ready to listen, but reserved and 
not too ready to accept the glib judgments of instructors. The 
victories of the classroom are no longer the easy victories they 
once were. A lecturer on the sociology of India may speak 
sympathetically of the low wages of the natives only to have the 
discussion suddenly become complicated by an unexpected in- 
quiry from a veteran of two years’ residence in Calcutta as to 
whether anyone had ever tried to get a full day’s work out of a 
Wog. Or a professor of aeronautics must be careful lest some 
survivor of 30 missions and 5 crash landings observe that ‘‘if 
you don’t get more of a pitch on that prop the first thin air you 
hit will put her on her nose.’’ 

The veterans have even accepted the inconveniences of crowd- 
ing and civilian shortages philosophically, wanting only to be 
sure that there is no discrimination and that reasonable efforts 
to remedy the difficulties are being taken. My own experience 
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and that of others with whom I have talked leads me to believe 
that, treated as men and women and given facts concerning situ- 
ations about which they raise questions, the veterans are perhaps 
even more ready than others to adjust themselves to the current 
limitations under which we are operating. 

This is not all, by any means, that might be said favorable and 
unfavorable to the great educational experiment we are con- 
ducting. Yet I have slowly come to the conclusion that the ques- 
tioning of a year ago, by the developments which have taken 
place under the G.I. Bill of Rights, has actually been reversed. 
The educational shoe is on the other foot. Perhaps it would be 
more appropriate for our subject to be not the Colleges and the 
Education of the Veteran, but the Veterans and the Education 
of the Colleges, or indeed of the nation itself. 

In inaugurating the program of veterans’ education, Congress 
probably meant to provide little more than a convenient means 
of transferring men from military to civilian life. But in choos- 
ing education as that means, the nation made admissions the con- 
sequences of which have been fastened upon us by the logie of 
events, and the full implications of which are yet to dawn upon 
us. I should like to try to formulate what, to me, are some of 
these implications. 

First, in conferring it as a reward, the nation gave education 
a new and higher value in public esteem. No country, grateful 
to its defenders, would reward them with something worthless. 
In searching for that which might most nearly repair the ravages 
of war and restore order to the pattern of interrupted lives, the 
nation chose education, a manifestation of faith which should 
make every educator proud as well as humble. Whatever the 
reasons which in the past have led the U.S. to provide education 
as widely as it has, the veterans’ educational program is the most 
nearly explicit admission ever made that the nation’s welfare is 
increased by enlarging the number of its educated people. 

Now if the country has definitely conceded that the greater the 
number of well-educated citizens the higher the national wel- 
fare, it will prove a veritable Pandora’s Box of social commit- 
ments. If we plant acorns, we can expect oak trees. It means, 
no less, that supplying education to the extent warranted by the 
pupil’s ability has become a national obligation. Never again 
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can the country be comfortable about withholding education 
where there is a demonstrable need for it and the capacity to sup- 
ply it. The whole conception of support for education thus 
undergoes a bewildering change. It can no longer be looked 
upon so much as an expense which must be met as a value to 
be sought, not as something for which the nation must pay but 
as something for which the nation produces its wealth in order to 
buy. I repeat that the effects of this revolution in thought— 
effects upon the teaching profession, upon the educational aspira- 
tions of the population, upon the investment of our national 
wealth—can be only dimly perceived. 

Second, the veterans’ program proves conclusively that a far 
larger proportion of the population than previously thought can, 
with profit, be given the advantages of higher education. The 
nation is finding out for certain what educators have long sus- 
pected: that, freed from financial limitations, the number of 
eollege-calibre persons in the population is far larger than the 
number we have previously educated. This fact will give added 
impetus to the search for talent among economically poorer 
people and in out-of-the-way places. It will enlarge scholarship 
programs, widen the area from which we will seek leaders, and 
stimulate educational aspiration among a much wider portion of 
the population. 

Third, after we have admitted the intrinsic value of education 
and its necessity for national welfare, the conclusion follows that 
the nation cannot logically withhold in time of peace benefits 
which it is willing to confer as a reward for war. We are still 
unaware of the logical trap into which we have stepped. If we 
accept the premise that the higher the level of education the 
greater the national welfare, think how hollow this logic will 
sound to the ears of oncoming high school graduates: ‘‘We admit 
that your education would be of value to you and to the nation, 
but we cannot supply it because we have no war for you to fight.” 
Speaking pessimistically, it may be that we shall be able to pro 
vide the war, but whether we do or not, we shall be expected to 
supply the education. We have made too many damaging admis- 
sions about the value of education as a way of increasing the 
productive power and the consuming capacity of citizens to 
escape the obligation by weakly asserting that the achievement 
of these values depends upon war. 
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Fourth, the veterans’ program would appear to demonstrate 
conclusively that Federal aid to education is not only feasible 
but indispensable if the nation is to achieve the ends it is seek- 
ing. The veterans’ program has equalized the opportunities for 
higher education for those of equal talent but of unequal eco- 
nomic status. It has not been followed by Federal administra- 
tive domination. It has enhanced, not reduced, the interest of 
the states in their own educational systems. Once we have made 
the momentous admission that the presence of educated people 
has value and the presence of ignorant people is an evil any- 
where in the nation, we have largely lost any basis for opposing 
programs of Federal equalization. If the nation as a whole is 
to prosper, the opportunities for education must not be made to 
depend upon the accidents of birth and residence for civiliars 
any more than for veterans. It seems clear that ‘‘no one gains 
from the absence of education.’’ 

While the United States, in plunging into the program of vet- 
erans’ education, may have unwittingly made commitments it did 
not intend to make and of which it is not yet fully aware, it by 
no means follows that all of the prospective consequences of these 
commitments will automatically come about. Many other fac- 
tors will come into operation. Even the admission, so fateful in 
its consequences, that the presence of educated people improves 
and the presence of ignorant people impairs the national welfare, 
assumes a particular kind of education. There are and have 
been kinds of education of which just the reverse should be said. 
Likewise, when we point out that the veterans’ program obliter- 
ates the fundamental arguments against Federal aid, there are 
hosts of questions which must still be answered which will deter- 
mine whether such aid will prove to be good or bad. 

Most of the statesmanship needed to insure that the educational 
values we want from these programs prove real and not illusory, 
must be provided by the teachers and administrators of the school 
system. For example, we must not suppose that when education 
is extended particularly at the higher levels to a much larger 
proportion of the population, that it will remain the same as it is 
now either in form or in substance. Among other things it will 
have to reflect more than it now does a variety of interests and 
talents which its enlarged clientele will bring to it. This is the 
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meaning, as I see it, of some of the new vocational institutes, of 
the examination of old curricula, and the establishment of new 
ones. 

The new load will put the schools themselves to new moral and 
intellectual tests. Will educators prove sufficiently fertile, in- 
ventive, and flexible? Can we, for example, carry a larger pro- 
portion of the population into the realms of higher education 
without creating an over-expanded and frustrated white-collar 
class with genteel traditions but unstable emotions? Can we 
make the acquisition of higher education compatible with the 
necessity for doing the dishes? Can we, in short, create an edu- 
cational system which will justify the investment of the time, 
energy, and money the people are apparently ready to give it? 

There is an even more searching question we as educators must 
ask ourselves. It is this: If we really achieve this degree of 
importance shall we be able to stand prosperity and power! 
This question would sound strange indeed to our mendicant 
ancestors, and I will grant there is no greater evidence of social 
revolution than to be able to ask the question as apparently a 
reasonable one. Yet as the nation spends on education a huge 
proportion of the national income and pours into it the time and 
energy released by technological improvements, educators will 
increase in numbers and importance. They will likewise increase 
in influence because the disposition of our social questions in the 
future will involve more than ever before processes of thought 
and discussion identical with or akin to those carried on in the 
school—questions of wages, defense, trade, taxation. The opera- 
tion of the state of the future, barring war, will be more nearly 
like a vast school than a police organization. As Mr. John L. 
Lewis has put it: ‘‘There are occasions which will give us furi- 
ously to think.’’ I am confident that as this becomes more nearly 
true the public will support the schools in a style more nearly 
appropriate to their importance. Indeed, the signs are plenti- 


ful that the public is even now ready to do so, although there | 


will be a sufficient lag to keep us economically humble and to 
prevent complacency. 

But the tradition of education has been ascetic. Its spirit 
is that of servant, not master. What I am not sure of is that 
as the nation pours more of its income into education, we our- 
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selves will be proof against the temptations of prosperity and 
power. It is easy enough to say sardonically that we shall be 
glad to run the risk, but social dominance has ruined the idealism 
of every group which has ever achieved it whether priest, soldier, 
noble, or representatives of the proletariat. It remains to be 
seen whether educators can be the exception. We had better 
think more than twice before we write fixed salaries for ourselves 
into constitutions, or invoke for our own advantage the strike, 
organized pressures, exploit our monopoly value, and employ 
other instruments of power politics. We had better reflect 
deeply on the lessons of Greek mythology that when the gods 
joined in the affairs of men they did not make men more god- 
like, they merely lost their power to influence them. If we allow 
education to become subservient to any save its own high pur- 
poses, whether it be political propaganda, the causes of labor or 
of free enterprise, or even programs of international peace, it 
will lose—and the world with it—more than it will gain. 

In conferring the privileges of education upon veterans, the 
G.I. Bill of Rights unwittingly imposed compulsory education 


upon the nation. I am confident that if we accept the responsi- 
bilities they will prove no less beneficial to us than to them. 





BETTER SCHOOLS TODAY FOR A BETTER 
WORLD TOMORROW 


A. J. BRUMBAUGH 
VicE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


ERE is a twofold implication in the subject, ‘‘ Better Schools 

Today for a Better World Tomorrow.’’ The first is that we 
must have better education today if we are to have a better world 
tomorrow. The second is that if we have better education today 
we may hope for a better world tomorrow. 

No one will deny the need for either better education or a better 
world. How to provide better education is the crucial problem. 
It is not, however, a problem of exclusive interest to the colleges, 
A large majority of youth never enter college. Their under. 
standings and their attitudes depend upon the quality of educa- 
tion provided for them in the kindergarten, the elementary and 
the secondary schools, not only here but around the world. But 
the improvement of education at any level is a slow process, 
When we compare the rapid movement of world affairs with the 
slow pace of educational change, we really have a race between 
the hare and the tortoise with no certainty that the hare will stop 
to nibble clover or to take anap. Only by providing better train- 
ing for our educational, political and social leaders can we acceler- 
ate the pace of educational adjustment to new world demands. 
This training for leadership in world affairs is the responsibility 
of our colleges and universities. 

To provide better education today for a better world tomorrow, 
we must find in our respective institutions a well considered 
answer to four basic questions: (1) What are our aims? (2) 
What kinds of intellectual and social experiences will enable us 
to achieve these aims? (3) How can we maintain a high quality 
of instruction? (4) For whom is our program designed? Why! 
What? How? Whom? These are the four crucial questions. 

There has been a growing recognition during the last two 
decades that colleges and universities must clarify their aims. 
More and more colleges publish statements of aims. Some of these 

Nore: Address delivered at the Centennial Founders’ Day Conferenee, 
Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio, April 26, 1947. 
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statements are remarkably clear and impressive. Too often, how- 
ever, these statements are designed more to impress the public 
than to guide the faculty and administration in the development 
of an educational program. To be really meaningful statements 
of aims must represent the co-operative thinking of the faculty 
and administration, and must find practical expression in the 
curriculum, in classroom procedures, and in personnel ‘services. 

Any approach to the clarification of educational aims must take 
into account: (a) the purposes for which the institution exists, 
as defined in the institution’s charter and by-laws; (b) the needs 
of society; (c) the needs of students; and (d) the intrinsic value 
of the basic disciplines. Every institution of higher education 
was designed by its founders to serve certain educational pur- 
poses commonly expressed in the institution’s charter. The 
strength of higher education in America has been the freedom 
accorded institutions to determine their unique fields of service. 
As a consequence of this freedom, we have on the one hand a 
marked differentiation of functions and services, and on the other 
hand a lack of co-ordination of functions and services which gives 
to one not familiar with the history of our institutions the impres- 
sion that higher education in America borders on chaos. But 
many institutions have lost sight of the unique functions for 
which they were originally established, and have proceeded on 
the false assumption that their being justifies their existence. 
This condition calls for a continuing review of the purposes for 
which the institution was established, as expressed in its charter 
and by-laws. 

The aims of education must be derived, in the second place, 
from the needs of society. Education is a function of a particular 
civilization at some particular time in history. It is necessary, 
therefore, to examine our society for the purpose of identifying 
the needs which make urgent and insistent demands upon edu- 
cation. In a society of free men the first function of education is 
to prepare individuals to discharge effectively their responsibili- 
ties as citizens of a free society, thereby guaranteeing the freedom 
which they now enjoy to the generations that will follow. We 
have witnessed the tragic consequences of education that exalts the 
State and submerges the individual, that advances the doctrine 
of racial superiority, that emphasizes science and technology to 
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the exclusion of moral and spiritual values. We have seen the 
consequences of enlightenment without the control of high moral 
purposes. Education for citizenship in a free society must give 
an individual an understanding and appreciation of the great 
artistic, sicentific, social and literary heritage to which he is heir, 
It must lead him to understand the characteristics and the manner 
of life of peoples throughout the world. It must develop in him 
a deep respect for human personality without regard for nation- 
ality, race or religion, and must give him a deep concern for the 
improvement of man’s status. The development of the intellec- 
tual and moral values that are the foundation and spiritual 
strength of a free society must constitute a major aim of educa- 
‘tion that is designed to meet current social needs. 

Education must derive its aims, in the third place, from the 
needs of individuals. The needs of.the individual cannot be con- 
sidered apart from the society of which he is a member. Some 
individual needs are, therefore, represented in the needs of society, 
Certain needs, however, are peculiar to the individual as a grow- 
ing personality and must, therefore, be incorporated in the aims 
of education. By way of illustration, education should certainly 
be designed : 

(a) to aid each student to develop a philosophy of life that 
will give direction to his total endeavors and that will inspire him 
to put forth his best efforts ; 

(b) to aid each student to understand the society of which he 
is a member in order that he may participate effectively in that 
society ; 

(ce) to aid each student to face realistically and objectively the 
inevitable conflicts of life so that he may maintain the emotional 
balance essential to individual happiness and efficiency ; 

(d) to aid each student to understand the principles of health- 

- ful living and to apply them in his daily life; 

(e) to aid each student to use with maximum effectiveness his 
intellectual powers; 

(f) to aid each student to give a full expression to his unique 
creative powers; 

(g) to aid each student to develop appreciations in many areas 
of human experience. 

The aims of education must be derived, in the fourth place, 
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from the intrinsic values of the various disciplines. While the 
concept of formal discipline and transfer of training as an aim 
of education no longer finds widespread support among psycholo- 
gists, it still prevails in the thinking of many faculty members. 
They still argue that knowledge is an end in itself, that mathe- 
matics or foreign language find adequate justification in the men- 
tal training which they provide. I am of the opinion that an edu- 
cational program designed to meet the needs of society and the 
needs of students will include all of the essential subject-matter 
disciplines, and that educational aims based upon the intrinsic 
value of these disciplines are relatively meaningless. 

Once the aims of education have been clearly formulated, con- 
sideration must be given to the kinds of intellectual and social 
experience that will enable us to achieve these aims. One of the 
paradoxes of higher education today appears in the publication 
of aims by institutions and the announcement of an educational 
program that bears little identifiable relationship to those aims. 
Several years ago a study was made of the institutional purposes 
of 75 colleges that belonged to the North Central Association. 
One phase of the inquiry related to the question of why faculty 
members felt that students should be encouraged to attend their 
particular institution. It was found that the reasons given by 
faculty members included the general aims of the institution in 
slightly less than 40 per cent of the schools. Furthermore, a com- 
parison of the relative familiarity of the faculties and of the 
students with the institutional aims of 34 selected colleges showed 
that on the average faculty members were acquainted with a little 
less than a third of the aims stated by their respective institutions, 
whereas students in the same institutions were acquainted with 
approximately half of the total number of aims that were stated. 
It was found in this same connection that some faculty members 
who had served their institutions for nearly two decades had 
never attempted to read the college catalog, but had relied upon 
their own intuition or chance information concerning the aims of 
the institutions which they served. The dramatic disparity b 
tween the aims and the programs of many institutions suggests 
that statements of aims are relatively meaningless as an index of 
the kind of educational program an institution offers. In fact; 
one is led to wonder whether in such instances institutions are not 
actually guilty of misrepresentation to the public. 
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Were I to attempt to outline in any detail an educational pro- 
gram which in my opinion would be designed to aid an instity- 
tion in achieving its aims, I would be refuting the premise that 
such a program should reflect the particular purposes which give 
an institution individuality. It is possible, however, to formulate 
certain basic principles that must be recognized in any attempt 
to improve the content of college education. It must be recog. 
nized, in the first place, that the educational experience of the 
student should be unitary rather than fragmented. Most college 
curricula reflect the impact of specialization for purposes of re- 
search which has led to the subdivision of various fields of knowl- 
edge into multiplied fragmented courses. The chaotic condition 
of most college curricula results from a failure to distinguish 
clearly between the purposes of general education, of specializa- 
tion and of research. The number of specific courses offered in 
most college curricula that a student would be required to take in 
order to gain an adequate understanding of the essential princi- 
ples in a particular field—for example, the social sciences or the 
natural sciences—would generally be so large as to require all of 
the time in his undergraduate program. This difficulty arises 
from the fact that the introductory courses in the earlier years 
of the college are designed to provide the basis for later speciali- 
zation in a specific discipline. They are not designed to give the 
the student an integrated comprehensive background in a par- 
ticular field. 

It follows, as a second principle, that the curriculum of general 
education must be based upon selected and integrated content 


appropriate to individual needs and the needs of society. There 


was a time in American education when the essential content of 
the curriculum was contained in courses in mental philosophy, 
moral philosophy, natural philosophy, mathematics and religion. 
Owing to the rapid extension and the subdivision of the fields 
of knowledge in all directions, we have lost the unity that was 
inherent in this compact and simplified type of curriculum. We 
are now confronted with the problem of breaking down the 
barriers that have gradually arisen between the disciplines and 
of recovering that unity. 

A third principle which we must recognize is that the achieve- 
ment of the aims of college education depends not only on what 
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is taught in the classroom but on all activities and experiences 
within the institution that affect the thinking, attitudes and be 
havior of students. The sharp line that has been drawn between 
the curriculum and extra-curriculum activities is purely arbitrary 
and artificial. The spontaneous type of self-expression that char- 
acterizes student participation in extra-curriculum activities re- 
flects in no small degree the lack of opportunity for such expres- 
sion in the formalized and often stereotyped classroom experience. 
Every activity in which a student participates on a campus mus 
be justified by the contribution that it makes to his comings 
social and personal development. It follows that every activity 
in which the student participates must be taken into account in 
deciding what educational and social experiences contribute to the 
fulfillment of the aims of the institution. 

A fourth principle which seems to me inevitably to follow is 
that insofar as the aims of an institution are focussed upon the 
needs of society and the common needs of students, the educa- 
tional experiences designed to achieve these aims must also be 
common. Insofar as the educational experiences are designed to 
provide for differentiated needs—professional, vocational or per- 
sonal—the educational experiences of the students must be cor- 
respondingly differentiated. More specifically, there must be a 
common basic educational experience which is largely prescribed, 
supplemented by differentiated educational experiences to be 
elected by students in terms of their own individual interests and 
aptitudes. as 

Better education today for a better world tomorrow also de- 
mands a better quality of instruction. Even though an institu- 
tion’s aims may be clearly defined, and its educational program 
may be well designed to achieve those aims, the program may lose 
much of its effectiveness unless the quality of instruction is high. 
Interest in the improvement of instruction has been heightened 
during the last few years both by the impact of the war on civilian 
institutions, and by the methods of instruction used in the Armed 
Forces. College teachers by and large have given the kind of 
education in the graduate school that fits them for research. The 
rigors of training in research techniques have precluded the possi- 
bility of their gaining any adequate knowledge of the psychology 
of learning or of the comparative merits of various methods of 
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teaching. They bring to the classroom the lecture method, and 
sometimes the lecture notes, used by their graduate instructors, 
There is a growing body of experimental evidence on the compara- 
tive value of large lecture groups and small discussion groups, of 
lecture demonstration and individual laboratory exercises, of the 
individual use of recording in language and speech and classroom 


conversational practice work; of visual aids—motion pictures, 
filmstrips and slides—and assigned readings, of independent 


study and lock-step classroom procedures. We have entered into 
a period of higher education in which the conventional methods 
of teaching must be subject to serious scrutiny and new methods 
must be adopted as they prove their value. 

Finally, better education today demands that we take fuller 
cognizance of those whom we teach. We have proceeded on the 
_ asumptions that students who enter college are all equally mature, 
that they have an equally good background for college work, that 
they have equal competence, that they have equally strong moti- 
vation, and that they are all destined to achieve a college degree. 
The fallacy of these assumptions has long been obvious. Yet we 
have continued to conduct our educational programs on an inde- 
fensible plan of uniform regimentation. Many years ago William 
Rainey Harper, a far-sighted leader in American education, 
stressed the importance of diagnosing students’ abilities, apti- 
tudes and achievements as a basis for determining their promise 
and their needs. He pointed out that ‘‘ there should be a diagnosis 
of each student in order to discover his capacities, his tastes, his 
tendencies, his weaknesses, and his defects, and upon the basis of 
such a diagnosis his course of study should be arranged. Every 
detail should be adjusted to his individual necessities. Every 
student should be treated as if he were the only student in the 
institution, as if the institution had been created to meet his case.’ 

e are just beginning to recognize the importance of diagnosis, 

ounseling and remedial work, but we still tend to think of student 

ersonnel services as desirable rather than essential parts of an 
educational program. We have given little consideration to the 
intellectual maturity of students, the concepts they already have 
upon which new concepts may be built, their rate of learning, 
their reading abilities, their study habits, their mastery of the 
fundamental tools of learning upon which further progress de- 
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pends. Likewise we have given all too little consideration to the 
means that may be employed for adapting educational programs 
and teaching techniques to the varying capacities, interests and 
educational backgrounds of our students. We have been equally 
negligent in devising competent measures of the progress and 
achievement of students. The inadequacy of teachers’ examina- 
tions as measures of achievement is too well known to require 
comment. Yet we proceed complacently to repeat year after year 
our malpractice of using the same inadequate measures. Compre- 
hensive examinations, designed to determine the achievement of 
students in relation to the objectives of the institution and of the 
courses which they pursue, offer a means of improving our edu- 
cational procedures which we have too long ignored. If we would 
provide better education we must develop and adopt better me 

of evaluating student achievement. 

Moreover, the return of the veterans to our campuses has force- 
fully brought to our attention the importance of maturity and 
motivation. Men who were doing barely acceptable academic 
work when they left their institutions for military service are 
now setting a stiff pace for their colleagues. Men who by con- 
ventional standards would have been denied admission to college 
are making surprisingly good records. They are mature, and 
they are serious. We must discover indices of maturity and moti- 
vation that can be employed both in selecting students and in 
counseling them. We must identify the incentives to learning, 
and then employ them in teaching and in counseling. We 
discharge our responsibility as educators only as we understand 
each student as an individual and use our knowledge to aid him 
to reach a level of educational achievement consistent with 
capacities. This is the essence of student personnel work. 

These are not the only means of providing better schools today 
for a better world tomorrow. Much might be said about the need 
for improving teachers’ salaries and conditions of service, thereby 
raising their morale ; about the need for better physical facilities ; 
about the extension of equal educational opportunities to all who 
can profit by them, regardless of race, religion or financial re- 
sources ; about the provisions for foreign students on our college 
campuses; about the protection of our teachers against witch 
hunts being launched by groups representing vested interests; 
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about the need for increased financial support for our schools, 
colleges and universities. All these are matters of great impor- 
tance and of immediate concern; but first in order of priority is 
the improvement of education for citizenship and leadership in 
national and international affairs. To this end we must clarify 
our aims, improve our curricula, provide instruction that is 
superior in quality, and develop adequate student personnel 
services. 





THE PROSPECTS FOR PEACE 


ALGER HISS 
PRESIDENT, CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


I 


AM happy to be with this year’s graduating class at Haverford 
upon the conclusion of their studies. Haverford’s traditions 
of scholarship give it a valued position in American education 
and the respect of all who value intellectual attainment. But the 
special pleasure I feel at being here comes, I believe, from some- 
thing else, something Haverford has always added to scholarship. 
You add, with the simplicity of deep conviction, a conscious em- 
phasis upon high endeavor of the human spirit. You are aware 
that the wells of the spirit supply the only element which can 
transmute learning into wisdom. 

Wisdom is especially required for constructive participation 
today in the world beyond the campus. Indeed that world calls 
for a greater measure of wisdom and breadth of judgment on the 
part of more of its citizens than ever before. The issue of peace 
and war is today as at no time in history the stark one of survival. 
In times past, war on occasion meant extinction of one of the 
participants. Today war would mean virtual extinction of the 
great movement toward higher realization of man’s potentialities 
which we call Western civilization. For us who are part of that 
great historical development it is impossible to exaggerate the 
stakes which depend upon the degree of wisdom which mankind 
can command in the next years. 

I am going to try this morning to explain why survival or 
extinction seem the alternatives before us, to set forth some 
grounds for the belief that peace is attainable and, therefore, 
that the contributions of the Western world to the progress of 
mankind can be continued and enhanced, and, finally, to sketch 
some paths that may lie open for people of good will to strive for 
that continuance and enhancement. 

If there is justification for my conviction both as to the awful 
gravity of our choice and as to the opportunity for constructive 
choice, then the class of 1947 of Haverford College, if they be 

Nore: Commencement Address given at Haverford College, June 7, 1947. 
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true to their traditions, are destined to engage henceforth un- 
ceasingly in purposeful participation in one of the major efforts 
of humanity to accomplish its aspirations. 


II 


The question which in June 1947 rings so strongly and in- 
sistently as to drown out all others is not a new one. Through- 
out man’s life on earth it has been asked : What are the prospects 
for peace? The scourge of war has always been one of human- 
ity’s supreme ills. The yearning for peace shines through the 
most ancient records. Man’s supplications and prayers, however 
primitive or sophisticated his theology, have seldom omitted this 
universal plea. It has been as the Prince of Peace that Jesus 
has appealed most strongly and consistently to the millions who 
have been sustained by His message during nearly two thousand 
years. 

But never before has the ancient query had the terrible 
urgency for so many that it has today. Never before has so 
much depended upon the answer which will be given to it. 

The question can today be phrased in many ways. Perhaps 
phrasing it in our own immediate terms will make it clearer. 
Here on Haverford’s campus at this ceremony it might be put: 
How many more graduation ceremonies will take place at Haver- 
ford? At all the commencement ceremonies at American col- 
leges this June it might be asked: How long will the new gradu- 
ates have to use their schooling? 

These variants of the question of war or peace are suggested 
quite literally. I believe that for each of the numerous groups, 
in agriculture, in commerce, in labor, in the professions, that 
taken together make up America, other variants emphasizing sur- 
vival or extinction are practical and urgent questions. And the 
same question in other forms and in other tongues is being asked 
everywhere that the prospect for peace is itself a real and urgent 
issue. For in all lands the prospect for survival is not greater 
than the prospect for peace. 

The question in its old form of peace or war is heard by mil- 
lions who are anxiously formulating their own answers. Many 
are capable of hearing it in its stark new form of survival or 
extinction. But few seem really to comprehend the new form 
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with their very beings rather than with their minds alone. This 
inability to grasp the issue is not surprising. Its immensity 
impedes comprehension. We are not accustomed to considering 
problems of this scope. 

In generality of application throughout vast parts of the world 
and to millions of individuals the problem is comparable only to 
some of the great theological issues of individual conscience which 
engrossed Europe in the days of Luther and the other leaders 
of the Reformation. For generations we have been unaccustomed 
to living intimately with problems of this size. We cannot com- 
prehend the possibility of extinction of our civilization. We can- 
not readily establish emotional contact with matters of these 
dimensions. 

From time to time we examine intellectually the gigantic pro- 
portions of the problem. We look at the vastness of the destruc- 
tion of the last war. China’s losses in killed have been estimated 
at 9,000,000—excluding the untold myriads who died of starva- 
tion or disease induced by the war. Russia’s losses must have 
been comparable. It is now reported that in Java alone—about 
which we knew so little during the war—the Japanese killed 
3,000,000. Half the people of the world have recently been 
estimated to be undernourished. The United Nations Children’s 
Emergency Fund says that in many parts of Europe the clock 
has been turned back thirty to fifty years in the conservation of 
infant life. A generation of youth in areas of Asia and Europe 
is stunted physically and spiritually. 

The material and spiritual havoc of the war was such that 
now, two years after the end of the greatest affliction the world 
as a whole has ever known, the precarious and inadequate efforts 
at rehabilitation are themselves insupportable on the basis of the 
resources that escaped destruction and of the very considerable 
aid we and the other undamaged or relatively undevastated areas 
have thus far contributed or specifically pledged for reconstruc- 
tion. World economic and social catastrophe far beyond the 
present tragic destitution is imminently threatened. Great new 
efforts on the part of our country will be called for during the 
next twelve months if this is to be averted. World War II has 
dangerously weakened the fabric of the civilization of which we 
are a part. 
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Then we try to realize, as we examine the apocalyptic outlines 
of recent destruction, that it is the product of a technology of 
destructiveness that is already obsolete. The last war was the 
last not only chronologically, in the sense of the latest, the most 
recent, it was also the last non-atomic war that can occur. The 
advent of atomic fission has so increased the potential devastation 
of war that for Western peoples war has become a phenomenon 
for which there is no historical parallel. The vast shape of the 
awful heritage of World War II is itself dwarfed. No wonder we 
cannot comprehend the new aspect of war readily or fully. 

Atomic energy is said to be of the order of 1,000,000 times more 
powerful than any other known form of energy. In an attempt 
to explain its significance in marking the epochs which preceded 
and those which will follow it, the discovery of the secret of 
the atom has been compared to the discovery of fire. It took 
primitive man long ages to adjust his murky thoughts to the 
significance of fire to his way of life. Our dilemma is that we 
must make our adjustment promptly or, so far as Western civili- 
zation is concerned, never. 

To this titanic force there is no counterpoise, no defense. 
Heretofore we have thought in terms of the enormous costs of 
the plague of war in the modern world. Now we must realize 
and adjust our inner and outer lives to the realization, that we 
avoid war or vast numbers of us perish and with us Western 
civilization—that great up-thrusting ladder of ascent which has 
opened such rich further vistas to man’s aspirations. 

It is no longer a question of cost. War and our civilization 
have become incompatible. We cannot have both. The choice 
is as simple and clear as that. But the concept is so novel, it 
requires adjustment of so many traditionally held beliefs, that 
the simplicity of the choice escapes us. The terribleness of the 
threat is so inconsistent with habitual patterns of thought and 
behavior that it seems unreal. It has the quality of a nightmare 
both in its horrors and in its seeming unreality. 

There is no historical analogy for the concept of total destruc- 
tion of a world-wide civilization by swift-moving events. The 
destruction of Carthage involved no mutuality of destruction 
for Rome. The destruction of Pompeii was localized. In neither 
ease was the set-back for humanity remotely comparable to the 
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dangers we face. Rome’s fall was prolonged and its human and 
cultural elements merged gradually with what followed. In 
none of these three instances was there wide-spread prevision of 
the aspect of the future. Most significant of all, in none was the 
element of conscious choice present. There was no opportunity 
to avoid destruction. We are, therefore, confronted with a pros- 
pect which not even the contemplation of remote events can help 
us to grasp. Yet we must, if we are to survive, comprehend 
it utterly. We must become obsessed with the fatefulness of 
our choice for good or evil, as were the European peoples during 
the Reformation. 
III 


What, then, are the prospects for war or peace, the conse- 
quences being so fateful for us all? I suggest that the prospects 
for peace are as good, or as bad, as we make them—we, you and 
I and the millions of our fellow citizens of America and of the 
world. 

War is not inevitable. No man-made institution need con- 
tinue if mankind wills otherwise. A few days ago General 
Eisenhower emphasized the institutional character of war in a 
statement that combined insight with faith in man’s ability 
wisely to control his own destiny. He pointed out that war 
has not only been a human institution, it has been more than 
this. He rightly called it ‘‘a characteristic of human society.’’ 

Once war is viewed as a man-made institution and not a dread 
incubus imposed by forces apart from human society, the prob- 
lem of its control comes into comprehensible focus. The institu- 
tions of feudal serfdom and of human slavery were hardly less 
anciently established and firmly rooted than has been war itself. 
Serfdom and slavery were until relatively recent years quite as 
characteristic of human society as war has been. But when they 
became incompatible with man’s capabilities for commercial and 
industrial expansion on a grand scale, these strongly resistant 
growths were torn out of human society. The driving force for 
this elimination was Western society’s urge for further expan- 
sion of its productive and distributive capabilities. Surely that 
society’s will to survive is a still stronger force. 

There can be no doubt as to the power of mankind to root out 
the institution of war. The difficulty lies in achieving in time 
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the changes in the patterns of man’s inner and outer life that 
elimination of this basic characteristic of modern society demands, 
Years were required to make the adjustments of this kind that 
were required before serfdom and slavery could be abolished. 

The adjustments must be made with unprecedented swiftness in 
the case of war. Moreover, slavery and serfdom could be abol- 
ished in different parts of the world at varying times. The 
institution of war must be brought under control simultaneously 
in all of the major centers of modern military power. 

It is easy to despair as one surveys the world looking for the 
beginnings of the changes in human society required if war is 
to be curbed. But there have been hopeful developments which 
only a spirit of defeatism could ignore. Organic changes in pat- 
terns of human society have been modest to be sure. Apart from 
the universal desire of nations to participate in the United 
Nations, a desire which is in itself a definite advance from the 
days of the League of Nations, the chief event is the disappear- 
ance of state oligarchies dedicated to the cult of violence and 
racial supremacy. 

However, it is in the minds of men that the struggle for basic 
changes in human society is waged and it is just here that the 
most encouraging developments have occurred. Institutions 
which have outlived a pragmatic basis find their strongest re- 
maining support in their buttressing dogmas. Until they were 
actually abolished, serfdom and slavery commanded large num- 
bers of champions convinced of the rightness of their compre- 
hensive dogmas. In contrast, it is significant that the cult of 
war is hardly widespread enough to be a matter of concern. The 
Prussian creed of the nobility of war, Nazism and Bushido with 
their open glorification of war are discredited. No one can assert 
that any militarily significant portion of the world’s peoples 
today wants war. 

_ This is an occurrence that calls for closer examination. There 
flourish undiscredited numerous and deeply-rooted prejudices 
and habits of thought which are conducive to war. This is a 
grave source of peril, perhaps the gravest. Nonetheless, the dis- 
appearance of open glorification of the institution of war repre- 
sents a gain of major magnitude. 

It is an event which, I believe, has not occurred before in his- 
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tory. The wave of pacifism in the 1920’s and early 1930’s, which 
grew out of the war-weariness of the peoples of the world, surely 
was not comparable. True, that reaction to carnage and destruc- 
tion led many to conclude that the cult of violence had been for- 
ever discredited. It seemed that war itself could not again be 
glorified. But so long as it was not demonstrable that this char- 
acteristic of human society was actually incompatible with con- 
tinuance of modern social life the institution of war could not 
be said to have lost the potentiality of direct and open appeal. 
That this was so should have been evident from the continued 
cohesion of the German Officers Corps and of the militaristic 
clique in Japan. Ultimately war would appear as a way out 
for desperate masses of men who would again succumb to the 
direct lure of its ancient trappings of glamorous deeds of valor. 

Today in no area of the earth’s surface possessed of significant 
human and industrial resources is there organized preachment 
of the cult of war. More than this, man has the knowledge with 
which to combat any recrudescence of this cult. The pragmatic 
basis for fostering such a recrudescence has for the first time 
ceased to exist. The task of keeping forever banned the open 
and direct glorification of war need, therefore, not severely tax 
man’s capabilities. 

War without ability to appeal directly to man’s emotions is not 
the institution we have heretofore known. Any institution which 
ean no longer flaunt its age-old trappings has suffered major im- 
pairment. The discrediting of the cult of war is, thus, one of 
the great progressive events of history, because it constitutes a 
real advance in the mastery of war as an institution. It is, 
however, not an irrevocable advance. The pull of old concepts 
tends to bring man’s mind back into familiar grooves of thought. 
We must see that this step forward is never reversed. 

The danger to peace plainly does not now lie in the lure of 
war as a means of vaulting over the obstacles of men and 
nations. Our peril comes from inability to see that certain long- 
established and jealously maintained habits of thought or action 
may be inseparable from war. So long as war was the ultimate 
arbiter of national prerogatives the value of such prerogatives 
might be weighed against the cost of war. As these costs 
mounted astronomically some prerogatives lost their priority. 
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For example, affronts to national honor ceased to be the ready 
causes of war they had been in earlier days. Nonetheless, the 
strength of traditional dogmas made it easy for militaristic 
cliques to assert, regardless of the risk of war, other traditional 
nationalistic prerogatives. Many of these dogmas still remain 
strongly fixed in men’s minds and emotions, although war today 
would itself destroy the very prerogatives they magnify. There 
is grave danger that the relation between the assertion of tradi- 
tional prerogatives and war will not be realized until too late, 


IV 


Men of good will and sanity must therefore participate vigor- 
ously in the current struggle of ideas. Today ideas are obstacles 
or aids to peace in the most crucial sense. The opening phrases 
of the constitution of the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization state this basic fact of modern society. 
The words of that document are; ‘‘since wars begin in the minds 
of men it is in the minds of men that the defenses of peace must 
be constructed.”’ 

Appropriately, one of UNESCO’s current projects is a study 
of the tensions crucial to peace. But the struggle of ideas does 
not wait upon studies and reports, however helpful they may be 
in that struggle. The conflict of ideas being in the minds of men 
everywhere, it is continuous and universal. We are all neces- 
sarily engaged in it at all times. And the stakes are so great 
that we must all participate in it actively and purposefully. 

These considerations, I suggest, supply a large part of the 
answer to the frequent question: What can I do to advance the 
prospects of peace? The query is natural. The activity of war 
demands participation by nearly every citizen. Eight months 
after Pearl Harbor the National Opinion Research Center at the 
University of Denver found that 83% of those queried felt that 
they were personally contributing to the war effort. In marked 
contrast the Center found this past winter that 64% could think 
of no way in which they as individuals could help prevent an- 
other war. This marked majority failed to realize that the issue 
is being decided in the arena of the mind where all are partici- 
pants. Significantly, and, I believe, hopefully, almost all of the 
36% who felt they could contribute to preservation of peace rec- 
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ognized that in addition to the recurring opportunity for political 
action at the polls, their contribution would be in the struggle of 
ideas. Stop talking war, practice Christianity, teach peace, pro- 
mote good will, become informed about other peoples—these were 
specific individual activities they felt they could helpfully under- 
take in the cause of peace. 

Because of the role of ideas, if for no other reason, there is no 
basis for the notion that individual men can do nothing, except 
perhaps sporadically, to promote peace. That notion breeds 
paralysis of effort and allows the ancient dogmas conducive to 
war to continue to hold sway. There are new opportunities for 
individual effort. New ideas are available to combat old prej- 
udices. Many of the bonds of narrow nationalism have already 
been loosened and in part transferred to the United Nations and 
to the concept of mankind’s essential unity of interest. Each 
prejudice, each traditional concept, each habit of thought which 
is at variance with these new and as yet far from robust ideas 
should be rigorously examined, whether they occur in our own 
minds or in the views of others. The test to be applied in each 
such examination, the test we should both invite and advocate, is 
whether the familiar idea is conducive to war. If so, it has be- 
come inhuman in the literal sense of the word. It is an enemy 
of man. 

The sense of personal inability to contribute is the product of 
an age which lasted until only yesterday but which since the 
advent of atomic fission has become geologically remote in terms 
of realities. William James in 1910 asserted the need for the 
moral equivalent of war if peace was really to command men’s 
deepest allegiance. James was able then to make out a strong 
ease for those who still praised war as ‘‘an absolute good’’ and 
as ‘‘the essential form of the State,’’ to use his phrases. He 
rightly based the moral appeal of war upon its participants feel- 
ing of ‘‘service of the collectivity that owns him.’’ Today war 
threatens survival of all national collectivities that may be drawn 
into it. Effective service alike to national collectivities and the 
higher collectivity of all mankind is now incontestably to be 
found only in the preservation of peace. The moral content of 
that cause needs no bolstering. Service of that cause in the 
crucial struggle of ideas is open to all and all have maximum 
incentive to join in that service. 
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V 


The participants in the cause of peace were once handicapped 
by their seeming espousal of a negative. Peace was heretofore 
merely the absence of war. Now it has the positive quality of 
alone being able to ensure survival of the civilization which is 
the beneficiary of centuries of man’s best efforts. The Indian 
Constituent Assembly counts confidentially upon the new India’s 
ability to abolish the age-old monstrosity of untouchability—a 
loathsome man-made institution with roots deep in the emotional 
bases and dogmas of Hindu society. Surely Western society can 
meet the supreme challenge and cleanse itself of the institution 
of war. 

In this cause the responsibility of Americans is great. The 
special power and authority our country has among the exhausted 
nations of the earth make our role of transcendent importance. 
With only some 7% of the world’s population we produce more 
than half of the globe’s industrial output. Our financial and 
technical resources are even more preponderant. We need only 
be responsive to the aspirations common to all humanity. The 
opportunity for moral and spiritual leadership, for assistance 
to all mankind in together meeting the crisis of our time is evi- 
dent. America has a new manifest destiny. 

Nearly three and a half centuries ago John Donne said with 
pathos compounded of mystical vision and humane compassion: 
‘*Soldiers find wars, and lawyers find out still litigious men, 
which quarrels move.’’ 

No soldier now wishes to find wars. Those who seek peace 
must find it out. We must see that the quarrels which still move 
men never again lead mankind to war. The prospects of war 
have become such that the prospects for peace must be ceaselessly 
the concern of all men everywhere. 
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EDUCATIONAL TRENDS IN ENGLAND 


JOHN MURRAY 
PRINCIPAL, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE SOUTH WEST (ENGLAND) 


REAT wars are apt to stir up revolutions. This is a truism, 
but more interesting than most, for the modalities are diverse. 
The period of revolution may be short or long: the scope narrow 
or wide: the movement may run steadily under control, or it 
may mount to a crisis, or from crisis to crisis. Each revolution 
strikes its own balance between creativeness and destruction: 
those that seem to destroy little still owe something to the de- 
structive urges. In one sense they owe everything, namely their 
existence. Without the replanners there would be much less 
planning. 

On the other side of the channel a revolution is proceeding, and 
not least in education. You may have heard of it, and still be 
sceptical. It is almost exactly 300 years ago since England had 
a revolution which the Continent, with drastic examples in mind, 
would be disposed to think worth the name. Some critics dismiss 
the English as incapable of revolution, but only to thank God in 
the next breath that it is so. That some Englishmen dub the 
educational projects of the moment a revolution can only make 
you, I fear, more sceptical. Ten years ago an English King 
lost his throne. Lecturing shortly after in Berlin, I found high 
Nazi personages anxious and alarmed by this example of revolu- 
tion. The word that leapt to those Berlin tongues was not ap- 
plied in England. Frenchmen may reflect, as I hope they do, 
that in England real revolution does not talk. 

I shall say nothing about the revolution in general. Some of 
the prevailing trends in the educational field are illustrated in 
the Education Act of 1944, passed by Mr. Churchill’s coalition 
government and now faithfully applied by his successors. The 
forees behind the Act were political, professional and official 
rather than popular: but the conversion of the masses goes on 
rapidly. The method of the Act is to increase greatly the re- 
sponsibilities of the local authorities by expanding old duties and 

Nore: Lecture given at the Sorbonne on May 2, 1947, for the British 
Institute in Paris. 
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adding new. The costs are shared more or less equally by the 
Ministry of Education and the local authorities. The eventual 
cost of the entire scheme will be very formidable indeed. The 
aspiration to make good the immense arrears and to assure im. 
mense advances within a brief postwar period, to do everything 
at once, and all of it according to good standards, is certainly 
heroical, or revolutionary, though a controlled revolution. It 
takes time to train teachers, and to erect buildings, and to finance 
both. The teachers are likely to be ready first. 

The State, on which the Act bestows wide prerogatives of 
direction and influence, has only of late taken the lead in Edu- 
cation. Grants to elementary schools began rather more than a 
century ago on a tiny scale: in those days, and for long before, 
the Church of England had a virtual monopoly in this field, 
The Act of 1870 set up local bodies for elementary education, 
while concurrently the Church kept its hold, and more, on its 
schools, as did and still does the Roman Church. The ‘‘dual 
system’’ survives under the guarantee of compromises revised 
and renewed from time to time—compromises which prove the 
spirit of independence and sacrifice in the Churches and also 
the considerateness of the public authorities. The State provi- 
sion in 1870 for elementary education led naturally a generation 
later to State provision for secondary education. The Act of 
1902 founded and refounded many schools, both boys’ schools 
and girls’ schools, all of them of the grammar school type, which 
feeds the universities and educated callings. For the female sex 
the Act was an Act of Emancipation. Of all the innovations in 
the prodigious development of English education during the last 
century none, in its ratio, has done the nation more good. . 

I mentioned a few moments ago certain ‘‘immense arrears” 
requiring to be made good. The 1944 Act had a precursor, the 
Fisher Act of 1918, a powerful instrument if the economy cam- 
paign of the early nineteen-twenties had not cancelled much of it. 
There was another precursor, the Hadow Report of 1926, which 
recommended a comprehensive ‘‘Reorganisation,’’—viz.: that 
from about 11 the mass of children, those being excepted who 
were destined for grammar schools, should be removed from the 
primary schools to new centres for suitable courses up to the 
leaving age of 14. By 1939 ‘‘Reorganisation’’ had been effected 
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only in the rough proportion of one-third. By 1944 the educa- 
tionists’ conscience dictated bold measures for the mass of adoles- 
cents. The Act, or rather orders of the Ministry consequential 
on it, raised the leaving age to 15 in the immediate future, and 
presently to 16, and provided for two new types of secondary 
schools, modern and technical, on a parity with the grammar 
schools. Conscience did not rest there. Boys and girls leaving 
school for work at 16 are required for the next two years to attend 
county colleges one day a week for suitable courses. Nor is that 
the end. The Act empowers local authorities to set up or to aid 
schemes of cultural education for adults, and these schemes would 
recruit members from the county colleges. 

The 1944 Act, in sum, seeks to do the adolescents tardy justice, 
a justice compounded of policy and penitence. Only experience 
can show what the ratio of the components is, and whether the 
ratio is itself just. Where penitence is admissible, it may as well 
be thorough, though penances self-imposed may still be excessive. 
Henceforward access to universities is assured by aid from public 
funds for the poorest, if judged capable of profiting by it. Fam- 
ily budgets embarrassed by the late entry of the young upon 
wage-earning will receive help. What the family budgets gain 
the national budget loses by withdrawal of labour at a time when 
economic needs call for more production. The clash between the 
two budgets, moreover, must be especially burdensome as long 
as the armed forces remain very large. But the clash is unlikely 
to be resolved against education. That would be defeatism. The 
nation’s mood is to leave the factors of production to make the 
adjustments, as best they can. 

I mentioned a few moments ago the ‘‘dual system’’ in primary 
education. You may think it an anomaly that public bodies and 
churches should thus share the field. The same opinion is held 
by numbers in England, and perhaps increasingly. Concentra- 
tion of power and control, ‘‘co-ordination,’’ to give it its world- 
name, is the chearacteristic of the age, but perhaps its besetting 
temptation as well. English individualism still prizes variety, 
as in the ‘‘dual system,’’ both for itself and as a pledge of liberty. 
And variety exists in other forms. The ‘‘direct grant’’ gram- 
mar schools, most of them old and of more than local prestige, 
are governed by special bodies, and receive grants not from the 
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local authorities but direct from the Ministry of Education. It 
is a sign of the times that the list of ‘‘direct grant’’ schools hag 
been shortened recently. Most of the excluded schools have 
fallen under the close control of the local authorities. But some 
‘direct grant’’ schools, at the cost of raising their fees, have 
joined still another category, the ‘‘independent’’ schools, which 
while working under Ministry of Education schemes or trust 
deeds, and submitting themselves to inspection by the Ministry, 
receive no grants of public money, and are notable examples of 
free private enterprise. Of such schools are Eton, Rugby, West- 
minster, Sherborne, and many others less well known. This is 
the group that has made most impression abroad, by distinctive. 
ness and also, I hope, by all-round effectiveness. 

The ‘‘independent’’ schools have been heavily assailed in 
recent years. The ‘‘destructive urges’’ of our revolution fell to 
them to absorb. What are these schools? Old and famous, some 
of them, by the distinction of their alumni in national life, indeed 
a part of English history, religious foundations at the start, and 
still largely influenced by the Church: and even the newest—and 
many are new—share in the benefits of the tradition. They are 
in general citadels of the classics and of humane studies, and 
foster all-round culture of mind and body. They are residential 
and expensive, except for scholars chosen by examination. Pay- 
ing good salaries, they command the scholastic market. It would 
be astonishing if these advantages, along with the favourable 
background of the boys’ homes, failed to win a proportionate 
success—astonishing and scandalous. 

They make a provocative picture, the Public Schools. And 
the assault has done for them what their principles forbid them 
to do: it has advertised them. All are full to overflowing, with 
waiting-lists for years to come. Some revolutionary critics are 
in two minds about them, whether to seize them and turn them 
into new Universities, or to reserve them for homeless or abnor- 
mal children. Others complain that access to the best education 
should go by a boy’s fitness and not by his parent’s income, and 
call for a great expansion of public school education. Others 
again, despairing of a rapid and sufficient expansion, would 
prevent any from having what all cannot have. 

What in sum can be said for the public schools? That they 
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have the masters, the means, the humanity and the all-round con- 
ditions to give suitable and willing boys an exceedingly good 
education, and probably the best available. Suitable boys, I 
said: home-life, on the other hand, and a day-school suit many 
boys better. What is the sum of the matter against them? That 
their numerical capacity is trivial in relation to the needs of a 
great nation, and that the success of their alumni in life is apt 
to be unduly uniform, and dangerously conspicuous. They have 
the merits of pioneers, and the odium: they point the way, but 
from far ahead. Here is a passage from a discerning and not 
unsympathetic article by Professor Victor Murray in the ‘‘Spec- 
tator’’ of 18th April: 


Given an enlightened and progressive headmaster and 
given an enlightened and progressive Local Authority, the 
Local Authority schools have the future with them. They 
have learned from the public schools all that they could teach 
them, and they can universalise it in the interests of all 
classes and not just of one. Meanwhile, as all headmasters 
are not yet enlightened and as many Local Authorities come 
very far short of the ideal, the witness of the public schools 
is still inevitable and necessary, and the Minister of Educa- 
tion would do a great dis-service to edcation at the present 
time by discouraging independent and direct-grant schools. 
But when the Local Education Authorities and the heads do 
together rise to the height of this great argument we shall get 
a national system worthy of the name. 


For the present the assault has subsided. Some of the public 
schools are willing to admit boys from public elementary schools, 
provided the charges are met: some local authorities are pre- 
pared to defray the charges: ‘and the Ministry of Education on 
the whole encourages the parties. Is this peace or only armis- 
tice? No one can say. 

Let me turn to the Universities. Two are ancient, Oxford and 
Cambridge, and well-known. Of the other ten Durham, a church 
foundation, and London, which originated in an examining 
agency of the State, date from about 120 years ago. Reading, 
the newest, dates from 20 years ago. Some, the University Col- 
leges, are universities in embryo: you may hear before long of 
Nottingham U. C. being made a University, and others hope to 
win the same advancement, e.g. my own College, Exeter U. C. 
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The life-cycle of the provincial universities is simple and fairly 
uniform. Their roots were local organisations for the teaching 
of technical, medical, professional or cultural subjects. These 
organisations coalesced in local Colleges, which prepared students 
for the external degrees of London University. The Colleges, as 
they grew, won the support of the great cities in which they were 
situated, and after a longer or shorter apprenticeship under Lon- 
don they were granted the status of Universities by the Privy 
Council. 

As the progeny of one Alma Mater, London, the civie universi- 
ties bear a family resemblance. The new type contrasts disturb- 
ingly with the old: the prestige of the old, far from being im- 
paired, appears rather to be enhanced. The masses have discoy- 
ered Oxford and Cambridge: not only that, they have discovered 
the way in. For their sons in large and rising numbers the 
scholarship system is the golden key. This gradual invasion of 
an upper-class preserve by new elements is little older than 
the present century. Its beneficent effect cannot be doubted. 
The grammar schools have been heartened: a wider entry into 
careers is offered to more aspirants of ability: the social atmos- 
phere is sweeter: by the relief of class grievances and grudges: 
the two universities themselves are gainers—more diverse, more 
representative, and less inbred. It is not only Oxford and 
Cambridge that have been discovered. The war has convinced 
the nation of the value of universities, of their virtual monopoly 
as sources of trained minds. The researcher has become a na- 
tional hero. Science and technicianship, on which the war made 
the heaviest calls, benefit most, as is natural, by the new enthu- 
siasm. But the expansion of the universities, the doubling of 
their population within a few years, which is accepted policy in 
official circles and the public mind, has the Arts group of studies 
in view as much as science and technology. After a generation 
of hesitancy, of modest subsidising and refusal of effectual re- 
sponsibility, the State has taken the universities under its wing. 
The University Grants Committee, a Treasury committee with 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer deals direct, now dis- 
tributes large sums for yearly expenditure and for capital pur- 
poses. It recognises, moreover, the special claims of institutions 
still in development. The lessons of war, the spread of informa- 
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tion about universities, the enlightened and powerful intervention 
of the present Government in aid of the universities, have 
brought many questions to the forefront. Such are: 


Whether universities ought to be communities enjoying a 
reasonable degree of cultural intimacy by personal con- 
tacts and interaction of studies, 

Whether effectual community is possible unless many or most 
of the students live together in university Halls, 

Whether there is an optimum size for universities, as a con- 
dition of social and academic unity, 

Whether universities should be unitary and without limita- 
tion of the number of students, or should be collegiate, 

Whether universities should organise their teaching on the 
basis of close personal contact between teachers and stu- 
dents, 

Whether universities thrive best in the heart of great cities, 

Whether all universities should be of one type, 

Whether humane and cultural influences are sufficiently cul- 
tivated in universities, 

Whether specialisation, the indispensable technique of uni- 
versities, is not also a disability and needs counteractives. 


The misgivings of one country may be the accepted axioms of 
another ! 

These questions, as you will have observed, reflect the disturb- 
ing and suggestive clash between the old style of university and 
the new. But a sudden and almost violent realisation of needs 
and possibilities is not policy. In a difficult and complex matter 
doubts and hopes, the nostalgia of racial memory and the ambi- 
tious novelty of planning, need time to settle down into practical 
shape. Here too, as in the case of the adolescents, there is a 
blend of policy and penitence, but very little of the one and far 
more of the other. The expert practitioners in university mat- 
ters are too busy to plan, and are indisposed to philosophise. 
The idealists are scattered voices, unorganised and of weak im- 
pact. The public listens, but aloof. There is as yet no live 
forum, or responsive audience. In this period of suspense there 
are still those who discern concrete advantage clearly. This city 
and that region believe a university a good and needful thing, 
and themselves well worthy of one. York and the Potteries have 
made their demands heard, both ready to create ab initio, out of 
nothing. Other demands of the sort are likely to make them- 
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selves heard. No substantial answer is likely until the entire 
situation has been authoritatively surveyed by the University 
Grants Committee, or some other body. 

Among the problems to be included in a comprehensive survey 
are the technical colleges. These exist in considerable numbers 
and in great variety of scope, size and quality. Their case, 
urgent for long past, has now been forced into the foreground 
by the emphasis which the war has laid on technicianship. The 
problem is recognized, but neither practitioners nor theorists are 
ready with solutions. On the other hand the cause of the teach- 
ers’ training colleges has made progress. The Committee which 
the Ministry of Education set up recently to study the question 
with Sir Arnold McNair as Chairman reported in favour of 
grouping the training colleges, some administered by Church 
Committees and others by local authorities, around the provincial 
universities as centres. The Universities’ plans reflect, as is 
natural, the wide variety of needs and conditions. The associa 
tion of the training colleges with the universities, in whatever 
modalities it may take shape, is of the best augury. It portends 
the lengthening of the course from two to three years, and the 
possibility for some of the students to work for the degrees of 
the university with which their colleges are associated. 

Lastly, I come to adult education or ‘‘Further Education,”’ as 
the Ministry of Education now calls it. The original pioneers 
in the Victorian period were University Extension lecturers from 
Oxford and Cambridge. Up and down England eager audiences 
of educated people listened to discourses on literature or history 
or science. Early in this century Mr. Albert Mansbridge, a rail- 
way clerk, whose name is now familiar throughout English- 
speaking countries, persuaded a group of Oxford ‘‘dons’’ to help 
him to organise lectures for working-men. Thus was born 4 
movement that has grown to be worldwide, the Workers’ Educa 
tional Association, W.E.A. Its aim was high, nothing less than 
groups willing to pledge themselves to three-year courses of sys 
tematic study on university lines under university teachers. 
The W.E.A. is still a small body, influential by quality rather 
than magnitude. Its propaganda has told far outside the circle 
of its members. Its activities and still more its idea may be said 
to have prepared the masses for the educational side of the war. 
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A modern army is an exacting and assiduous teacher of army 
techniques. These were balanced in England by lectures under 
ABCA, the Army Bureau for Current Affairs. The B.B.C. 
served as the civilians’ ABCA. The entire nation in and out 
of the armed forces practised listening, learning, discussing and 
arguing. Never before was the English mind so thoroughly 
awake, or so well supplied with counterirritants against war 
anxieties. Peace now disposes the English mind to relax. But 
despite the present reaction, the vivification of the popular intel- 
ligence is a solid and lasting gain. The new generation has freed 
itself from the less attractive sides of old individualism, its nar- 
row, brooding and secretive temper. It thinks with more con- 
fidence and point, and thinking better, it expresses itself better. 
I need not enlarge on the consolidative value of the change for 
the community. The English begin again to be as articulate as 
their historians say they were in Elizabethan times. And this 
is good not only for themselves but for neighbour nations, who 
have sometimes found the English perplexing. 

The change is easy to exemplify. The conference habit has 
taken root in all classes and callings. Exeter University College 
houses the majority of its students during term in ten commodi- 
ous buildings. Term is no sooner over than vacation parties begin 
to arrive, of men or women or mixed, for a weekend, or a week, 
ora fortnight. It is the same in most residential Colleges. Not 
all the vacation parties are educational, at least in the strict sense, 
but their element is speechifying and discussion under friendly 
and intimate conditions. Educative they certainly are, and 
democratic—dangerous word!—if a democracy is a nation of 
friends, and if friendship means contacts, and freedom in talk, 
and reciprocal liking, and the coming of minds into one. 

The 1944 Act requires the local authorities to give a lead in 
Further Education. They must either assume control of it, or 
set up consultative committees on which the various interests in 
the area have a voice. On behalf of the College I attended re- 
cently the consultative committee set up by Devon County Coun- 
cil. It resembled a public meeting—so many organisations had 
sent their representatives : the County Council itself, the College, 
the W.E.A., the County Committee for Music and Drama, the 
Women’s Institute in the rural parishes, the Townswomen’s 
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Guilds in the towns, the Churches, the teachers, the Folk Dance 
Society and others. They will meet again in July, in order to 
table their programmes of lectures, discussions, conferences, per. 
formances for next winter, so as to avoid encroaching on each 
other, and so as to bring deficiencies into view. These represen- 
tatives will reassemble in good hope. The Ministry of Education 
and the County Council are now in law and honour bound to 
foster the work, this life-long work of stimulating the cultural 
interests of the newly-wed, the middle-aged, and the ageing, 
male and female, of any and every class. It is a generous ideal. 
Something, you may be sure, will come of it, great things, I think. 





ON EDUCATION 


JANE SMITH 
STUDENT, MARIETTA COLLEGE 


MANY times we have heard that education is to solve the prob- 

lems of the world. If this is the case, an investigation must 
be made to determine what type of education is best suited to 
produce mature individuals with proper attitudes and capabilities 
for dealing with problems as they arise. I have the feeling that 
many people in our schools today have but vague notions of what 
should be the aims of education. When I asked students on this 
campus about their aims, they mumbled confusedly about what 
a fine thing education was and how firmly they believed that 
everyone should be educated. They were by no means definite or 
convincing. I». my own mind I have selected three progressive 
ends for which 1} believe education must be responsible. They are, 
first, to present to each student a broad view of all fields of study 
which will, second, develop within him a perspective so that he 
can judge clearly and develop wisdom and, third, foster within 
him a strong self-reliance. 

Let us consider each one separately. I believe that the student 
should, as a result of his schooling, find himself well-rounded with 
a foundation in the arts, literature, languages, social sciences, 
philosophy and physical sciences. His studies should include 
those which have practical importance as well as others which, 
like pure mathematics, may be described in the words of Words- 
worth as ‘‘independent worlds created out of pure intelligence.’’ 
It is easily understandable why each of these fields has its sepa- 
rate importance. Philosophy is said to conceive the end of life 
while education suggests how that end is to be attained. Looking 
closely, we find it quite likely that upon entry into school the 
, Student has no pre-determined philosophy of his own of which he 
feels sure and is able to defend against attack. Here then, the 
school has the opportunity to help him develop a philosophy and 
at the same time guide him along toward that end which he may 
now have selected as desirable. 


Nore: Oration delivered at Cap and Gown Day Exercises, Marietta College, 
May 27, 1947. 
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The importance of the study of language, history and politica] 
science can never be over-emphasized. How, without understand- 
ing other people, their language, history, customs and problems, 
can we hope to deal with them and see our own relative position 
in its true light? 

Of the study of literature, we may say that no other course 
introduces one to so may other fields of study. How often does 
the discussion in an English class veer to economics, science or 
religion. Anyone at all interested in education would be dis. 
turbed to hear, as I recently did, a student who is a science major 
remark that he took a Shakespeare course only to help fill in the 
minimum hours required in the arts field. At the same time, to 
the other degree, many of you will think it impossible when I say 
that I myself have gone through high school and college without 
ever attending a class in biology. Another student whom I shall 
eall Joe Reading spends twelve of his fifteen semester hours in 
literature courses. How much does he know of physics or chem- 
istry? How, without even the briefest knowledge of scientific 
fundamentals, can he hope to comprehend the magnitude of pres- 
ent day scientific advances? Or, how can one John Atom, who 
understands these phases of scientific progress but is completely 
unaware of their social aspects, conceive whether or not he is 
headed in the right direction ? 

Education, I believe, should kindle in each person a fire to 
know—not to be satisfied with not knowing. He should want to 
feel that in no field is he a stranger. Each time I hear some one 
boldly and often rather proudly announce that he knows nothing 
about algebra, or anatomy, or Milton, I feel sorry for that person. 
I feel that education has failed him, for it has presented him with 
neither the knowledge nor the desire for that knowledge. 

You ask how the student can hope to cover thoroughly in the 
period of a few short years all the topics I have mentioned. Argu- 
ments against those who favor a liberal education seem to be that 
the student will acquire but a superficial smattering of informa-. 
tion in many fields and will arrive at graduation unprepared to 
assume his duties as a responsible citizen with obligations to him- 
self and others. In education, America does not cater exclusively 
to special intellectual or social groups. Therefore, the question 
always seems to arise as to why it is necessary to subject everyone 
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to such a general view of all knowledge. One ex-service man with 
whom I am acquainted said that the reason he hesitated to enrol 
in college was that he did not see the sense of learning all the 
other things not directly connected with the work in which he was 
especially interested. It is in answer to such arguments that the 
advocates of a liberal education never seem to make themselves 
clear. I believe that here the point must be made clear that this 
over-all view of knowledge leads to what I consider the second 
aim of education: that of building within each student a perspec- 
tive that will enable him to see the relative importance of each 
thing with which he comes in contact—each book, each action, 
each person, each thought or each fact. He will be able to estab- 
lish a standard of quality so that he can judiciously accept or 
reject what he encounters. He will be able to decide what is im- 
portant, what is worthwhile and what is deserving of more atten- 
tion. The ultimate goal of this second step seems to me to be the 
student’s growth in wisdom. Here a transformation must take 
place in which the mere accumulation of facts will grow ‘‘mellow’’ 
and assume their proper place according to their meaning. 

My third aim, a logical outgrowth of the first two, is the final 
establishment of strong self-reliance. The student, knowing that 
he has a firm foundation and a clear perspective, must realize that 
within himself lies the power to interpret knowledge for himself. 
He must realize his own competence though not with false confi- 
dence. Knowing where he is strong and where he is weak, he will 
learn to trust in himself. Note how different is this self-confidence 
from that which we often find in the person who feels that his 
AB degree alone is the ‘‘Open Sesame’’ to success. We all know 
among our acquaintances those who never dare to speak their 
opinions. They hesitate, when called upon, to take a stand on any 
matter, for either they are not sure of themselves or they are not 
sure of their information. Emerson has said that ‘‘to believe 
your own thought, to believe that what is true for you in your 
private heart is true for all men—that is genius.’’ 

Granted, we do not expect our schools to turn out in mass a 
body of geniuses. But at least we can demand from our educators 
self-assured people who know what they are doing and why. 





FINANCING PHILANTHROPY 
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PHILANTHROPY is the ‘‘love for mankind’’ which induces 

people to give voluntarily some of their money or property 
to those causes and institutions which serve the welfare, the 
health, the character, the mind, the soul, and the advancing cul- 
ture of the human race. It is quite probable that a faithful search 
into the development of philanthropy would reveal that the evo- 
lution of this willingness to give unselfishly for the larger good is 
a measuring rod of the development of civilization itself. It isa 
long, long trail from the attitude of the primitive native who 
naively inquires, ‘‘Shall I starve while my sister has children she 
could sell?’’ to the attitude of the modern philanthropist who 
gives away millions of dollars with the comment, ‘‘ Wealth is a 
sacred trust to be administered for the good of society.’’ The 
historian who would traverse that long trail for us and who would 
tell us the continuous story of the evolution of philanthropy will 
shed an illuminating light upon the very essence of the mind and 
spirit of man. 

It is especially important that Americans of our generation be 
given this third-dimensional insight into the mind and heart of 
American culture. For during the past 14 years we have come 
to believe quite definitely in the power and obligation of the State 
to deal with and solve all the problems of personal and social life. 
The State has such an obligation to a degree, and should be given 
the power, to a degree, to create the general conditions of a decent 
society, but Americans should remember that their greatest ad- 
vance has always been made through the voluntary endeavors of 
men and women in their local communities to refine and ennoble 
life. 

One who attempts this significant service finds little enough 
concentrated material at hand, but is obliged to do an immense 
amount of general reading in order to glean here and there hints 
and evidences and inferential references to the spirit and practice 
of philanthropy of early generations. The author of a best seller 
in which is painted the history of mankind in broad, swift strokes, 
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for illustration, takes us through 150 pages of the story clear up 
to the Third Century A.D. before he once uses the word ‘‘char- 
ity.’’ Even he, although consciously striving to interpret civili- 
zation in spiritual rather than military terms, ignored that quiet, 
unostentatious, yet persistent undertow, a developing sense of 
concern for the well-being of others, which has helped to draw 
humanity steadily onward toward a state of cooperative civili- 
zation. 

One’s search is rewarded abundantly, however, if one persists, 
for instances and evidences of philanthropy jump unexpectedly 
out at one from the annals of even the very earliest civilized life. 
It is quite apparent that back of the head-line kings and poten- 
tates there have been men and women in every generation who 
have longed for a better day and who have been willing to give 
unselfishly to the causes and forces which would hasten that day. 

We find, for illustration, that the Hammarabic Code, written 
about 2,000 B.C., adjured the Babylonian to take care that ‘‘ jus- 
tice be done to widows, orphans and the poor.’’ 

As early as 1500 B.C., we find it recorded that the Phoenician 
gods demanded that the first fruits of all products be given to the 
service of religion. 

About 1300 B.C., Moses originated a very effective technique of 
philanthropy—the tithe. The tenth part of the yield of the har- 
vest had to be given to the Lord, in support of religion and for the 
relief of the poor. Every seventh year, the people were required 
to let their fields lie fallow and the poor were permitted to garner 
the spontaneous growth during that Sabbatical year. At every 
harvest a corner of each field was left unharvested for the poor. 
There are those of today who feel that the tithe technique has not 
been improved upon and who earnestly urge a renewal of the 
practice. 

The Pentateuch commanded charity for the unfortunate mem- 
bers of society and insisted that benevolence was an imperative 
duty, not a matter of graceful choice. All through the history of 
the Jewish race righteousness has found its most practical and 
fervid expression in charity. ‘‘The Cell of Silence’’ or ‘‘Cham- 
ber of Whispers’’ was a later Jewish charity technique which 
came very near to being the ideal exercise of charity. These 
names were given to a quiet room in the Synagogue into which the 
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philanthropic stole, unobserved, and left donations for the re- 
spectable poor, who stole in also unobserved, to obtain the help 
they needed. 

About 450 B.C., the gentle Gautama, Buddha to us, established 
in India a religion based upon self-restraint and charity for the 
poor. Two hundred years later we come upon the story of the 
first endowment of foreign missions. The good King Asoka was 
so impressed by the power of Gautama’s simple code that he for- 
sook and foreswore war and conquest and greed, and devoted his 
money and his influence to spreading the Gospel as he understood 
it. He sent missionaries into all parts of the civilized world, even 
to Persia and Greece and Rome. He gave millions to endow 
Buddah’s religion, and the consequences which have flowed from 
that piece of philanthropy are simply incalculable. Buddhism 
numbers five hundred million adherents today in Ceylon, China, 
Japan, Burma, Siam, Cashmere and Tibet, although it has died 
out in the land of its birth. Like all organized religions, it has 
become a vastly different thing from the original concept of its 
gentle founder, and our Western minds might question whether 
or not the net effect of Buddhism on the billions of human beings 
who have been its followers in the 2000 years since Asoka financed 
its early missionary outreach has been for good or evil. But we 
could not evaluate that without knowing what moral and religious 
patterns these people would have followed had there been no 
Buddhism. Certainly it was an immense improvement over the 
animism which it replaced. 

One of the notable gifts to philanthropy which we find was the 
gift of King Alexander in the Fourth Century B.C. to found 
Alexandria University in Northern Egypt. It was a library, in 
reality, which became a veritable storehouse of the wisdom and 
art and skills of the past. Scholars came from all parts of the 
then Western World to consult its manuscripts and to exchange 
knowledge. Until it was destroyed by fire set by the fleet of 
Augustus Caesar, this monument to Alexander’s philanthropy 
was the center of the culture of the Mediterranean World. 

Alexander’s philanthropy also financed Aristotle’s Lyceum 80 
generously that at one time Aristotle is said to have had a thou- 
sand men scattered throughout Asia, Egypt, and Greece, getting 
data for his Natural History. 
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There was little private charity in Rome. The Corn Law of the 
Gracchi instituted a dole system which, Prof. Chapin writes, pro- 
moted pauperization that became wholly demoralizing. ‘‘Dole 
giving was carried to such lengths,’’ he wrote, ‘‘that inventive 
genius was discouraged. Vespasian (A.D. 75) was obliged to 
refuse a mechanical contrivance for moving immense columns 
into the capital because he feared the labor-saving device would 
take employment from the populace, whose maintenance he had 
assured.’’ Private charity was of a forced nature, practiced 
chiefly by office-holders in order to keep popular favor. Baskets 
of food were handed out by the wealthy to their ‘‘clients.’’ The 
descendants of these ‘‘clients’’ remained the ‘‘clients’’ of the same 
families for several generations. Others gave elaborate games 
and entertainments for the populace. This was really politics, 
however, and not charity at all, any more than our ward leader 
Tim Mulligan’s annual ice cream party for the ‘‘ poor kiddies’’ of 
his ward is charity. 

The Christian era marked the influx of new. tides of unselfish 
regard for the welfare of humanity. At the very center of Jesus’ 
teaching was the concept of one’s responsibility for others. He 
exhorted his followers to ‘‘love thy neighbor as thyself,’’ and he 
specifically prescribed charity to a certain rich young man as the 
very act of his salvation : ‘‘If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell that 
theu hast, and give it to the poor.’’ 

Salamon Reinach, brilliant French critic, who views the prog- 
ress of mankind rather coolly and certainly dispassionately, says 
that our whole western civilization has been influenced by four 
central ideas of the Jewish and Christian religions far more than 
by the philosophy of Greece or the teachings of Aristotle. Of 
these four ideas, which he calls ‘‘the foremost educative force in 
Europe,’’ one is charity. 

The Jews, since Christ, have also shown a sustained devotion 
to charity and philanthropy. They are no less generous than are 
the Christians of our nation. They have maintained their race-- 
old tradition in this respect. Their great post-biblical seer and 
prophet, Maimonides, codified their charitable duties in 1204 A.D. 
in what he termed the Eight Degrees of Charity as follows: 


A high degree, than which there is no higher, is that of one 
who takes hold of an Israelite who has become impoverished 
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and gives him a gift or a loan or goes into partnership with 
him or finds work for him, in order to strengthen his hand so 
that he may be spared the necessity of appealing for help. 

Less than this (i.e. next below in rank) is the case of one 
who gives charity to the poor, without knowing to whom he 
gives and without the poor knowing from whom he takes. 

Less than this is the case of the one who knows to whom he 
gives, without the poor knowing from whom he receives. An 
example of this is the practice of distinguished wise men who 
used to go secretly and leave money at the doors of the poor. 

Less than this is the case where the poor man knows from 
whom he takes but the giver does not know the receiver. An 
example of this is the practice of the wise who used to wrap 
up money in their cloaks and cast the bundles back of them 
(without looking), the poor coming afterward to pick them 
up, thus being spared all shame. 

Less than this is the case of him who gives without being 
asked. 

Less than this is the case of him who gives after he is asked. 

Less than this is the case of him who gives less than is 
proper but in a pleasant manner. 

Less than this is the case of him who gives reluctantly. 


But let us pick up again the strand of philanthropy in the early 
Christian Church, for it is that strand which leads directly to the 
far-flung effort of the present generation in America to advance 
the culture, the health, the character, the education and the well- 
being of humanity through hundreds of thousands of local, state 
and national voluntary associations and institutions which are 
maintained, not by law, nor by command, but by the free-will 
philanthropy of millions of men and women. 

The love of mankind—philanthropy—seems to have been the 
key to the explanation of the strange strength of the Christian 
Church of the First and Second Centuries. These people were 
utterly bewildering to the rulers and wise men of their day, as 
Ghandi has been in his day, for they desired or coveted nothing 
for themselves. A Roman Emperor said that one Christian mis- 
sionary was worth more than a Roman legion in the penetration 
- of barbaric Germany. 

About 150 A.D., the Christians began to organize their charity 
work by creating in each Church what they called a Church Fund. 
This was supported by voluntary gifts. Deacons dispensed funds 
to the needy. 
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Later, districts or deaconries were organized. ‘In each district 
was a hospital, an alms office, an orphanage, and a shelter for 
young babies. The hospital, or Hotel Dieu, was not a hospital in 
our sense, but a place of hospitality for strangers. As the cen- 
turies passed, however, modern hospitals grew out of these early 
‘Hotel Dieus.”’ 

In 321 A.D., Constantine gave license to give or bequeath money 
to the church and from that time on, enormous endowments began 
to accumulate around these Christian charitable institutions. The 
clergy began active solicitation of bequests and they developed a 
technique almost too effective, for it proved their undoing in 
Martin Luther’s day. In their zeal for the institutions which 
they represented, some of them promised absolution of sin or 
indulgences in return for alms or bequests. 

We can see their mistakes readily enough now, but in spite of 
mistakes, charity and philanthropy, as taught and practiced in 
the medieval church, was the single saving grace of the Dark 
Ages. These church institutions, centers of good works, crude 
as they were and even corrupt though some of them became in the 
days of their great wealth, were the lighthouses of civilization in 
those stormy centuries of cruelty and ignorance. ‘‘ All through 
the darkest period of the Middle Ages,’’ writes W. E. H. Lecky, 
in his History of European Morals, ‘‘amid ferocity and fanaticism 
and brutality, we may trace the subduing influence of Catholic 
charity blending strangely with every excess of violence and every 
outburst of persecution. Charitable habits, even when formed in 
the first instance from selfish motives, even when directed as to be 
positively injurious to the recipient, rarely fail to exercise a sof- 
tening and purifying influence on character.’’ 

Two of our noblest modern institutions evolved slowly from 
these Catholic charities, the hospital and the university. At first 
the hospital was a rest room, or hospitalium, in the house’ of the 
bishop, and Harnack states that the bishop himself was required 
to act as physician. The first documentary proof of a hospital is 
of one established at Caesarea in 369 A.D. by St. Basil. It was a 
veritable city, with pavilions for various diseases, residences for 
physicians, nurses and convalescents. St. Gregory called it a 
“‘heaven on earth.’’ 

Following the Crusades, hospitals multiplied at an astonishing 
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rate throughout all Europe and England. At one time there were 
attached to the churches and religious orders literally thousands 
of hospitals for lepers only. These were not tax-founded nor tax. 
supported institutions. The revenue was derived chiefly from 
appropriations from the church, from private bequests and from 
endowments. The endowments of some hospitals grew so large 
that they owned farms,, vineyards, houses and even whole villages, 

The jousting tournament, Sir Walter Scott’s description of 
which has thrilled every schoolboy, was often staged as a benefit 
for a medieval hospital. It might last a week or a fortnight, a 
carnival of sport which, like modern charity balls, would yield 
a financial return for the work of the humanitarian institutions, 
Various societies and guilds were established in aid of hospitals 
to which the people contributed membership fees. The early 
hospitals were created by those who loved mankind, not those who 
ruled mankind. 

During the bleakest night of the Dark Ages, universities began 
to spring up at these.centers of religion and charity and the dim 
embers of learning were fanned into flames again by men who had 
a ‘‘love of mankind.’’ The early universities were not created by 
kings or rulers or by the rich. They were very modest affairs in 
the beginning and were looked down upon with scorn by the 
nobles. They were created by the middle class for the middle 
class and stand as a perfect illustration of how the people may 
work together in a voluntary philanthropic endeavor for the good 
of each and of all. 

Important universities were founded in about this order: 
Salerno 850 A.D.; Bologna 1076 A.D.; Paris 1130 A.D. Follow- 
ing a quarrel among the founders of the University of Paris, some 
of them crossed the Channel and founded Oxford in 1150 A.D.; 
Cambridge 1190 A.D. ; probably after a quarrel at Oxford ; Padua 
. 1222 A.D.; Salamanca 1243 A.D. 

Out of the Universities of Oxford and Paris came a young man 
about 1240 A.D. who, if he had been the only product of these two 
institutions, would have repaid their founders a thousandfold for 
the funds and effort they invested in these philanthropic en- 
deavors—Roger Bacon. ‘‘Cease to be ruled by dogmas and 
authorities ; look at the world,’’ he cried, and the age of dry and 
-sterile debate began to yield to the modern age of science and of 
creative thought and inventions. 
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One must refer, at least, also to those other majestic creations 
of the Christian Church of the Middle Ages—the cathedrals. 
These were in part philanthropic or voluntary undertakings. 
Funds for their erection were provided in different ways. A state 
or city or monarch might make a grant out of the public treasury, 
the bishop might provide the funds, or the masses of the people 
might be appealed to for their contributions, or the funds might 
be raised by a combination of all these and other methods. All of 
the cathedrals were, in part at least, financed by voluntary gifts 
and contributed labor. At times, when heavy masonry was to be 
lifted into its dizzy place in the towering spires, the people of the 
whole countryside would be called upon to drop their work for 
days or weeks in a stretch to carry and haul and pull at the ropes. 
Some of these great structures were two and three hundred years 
in the building. When built, they became treasure vaults of the 
finest paintings, sculpture, art glass, tapestries, and precious ‘ 
metals produced by the European masters and were undoubtedly 
at one period the central factor in the cultivation of the western 
world’s appreciation of the arts. 

Is it strange, or is it not, that the oldest institutions which have 
been erected by the brain and spirit of man of the western world, | 
the institutions which have served longest and which have ren- 
dered the most robust and most continuous services are not our 
commercial or financial or political institutions? They are the 
churches and the universities and the hospitals, built to serve God 
and man. It is not strange that this is so, for they were built of 
the living spirit, the one indescructible element in our little 
changing world. 

Mr. H. G. Wells, in summing up in his ‘‘Outline of History’’ 
the history and progress of the human race up to our day, pays 
this eloquent tribute to the ‘‘love for mankind’’ which we have 
been endeavoring to trace during the past four millenniums.. . 
‘It is only within the last three or at most four thousand years 
that we have any clear evidence that voluntary self-anbandon- 
ment to some greater end, without fee or reward, was an accepta- 
ble idea to men, or that anyone propounded it. Then we find 
spreading over the surface of human affairs, as patches of sun- 
shine spread and pass over the hillsides on a windy day in spring, 
the idea that there is a happiness in self-devotion greater than any 
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personal gratification or triumph, and a life of mankind different 
and greater and more important than the sum of all individual 
lives within it. We have seen that idea become vivid as a beacon, 
vivid as sunshine caught and reflected dazzlingly by some window 
in the landscape, in the teaching of Buddha, Lao Tse, and, most 
clearly of all, of Jesus of Nazareth. Through all its variations 
and corruptions Christianity has never completely lost the sug- 
gestion of a devotion to God’s commonweal that makes the per- 
sonal pomp of monarchs and rulers seem like the insolence of an 
over-dressed servant and the splendors and gratifications of 
wealth like the waste of robbers. No man living in a community 
which such a religion as Christianity or Islam has touched can be 
altogether a slave; there is an ineradicable quality to these reli- 
gions that compels men to judge their masters and to realize their 
own responsibility for the world.’’ 

Enough of Philanthropy of medieval days. Now I want to 
draw your attention briefly to philanthropy in our western, or 
modern, society. And in order to bridge you over the ocean and 
across the centuries, let me remind you of a philanthropic deed | 
in England recorded in the year 1150, the consequences of which 
did swiftly span the ocean and do influence our daily lives in 
America to this very day. 


THE PLANTING OF AN ACORN 


Sir Walter Mildmay is a name which you have probably never 
encountered in any general history of the English people. He did 
not achieve sufficient distinction to be noticed by historians, but 
he rendered a service to the race of which some of his more famous 
contemporaries could well have been proud. 

Sir Walter was Chancellor of the Exchequer under Queen 
Elizabeth and one of her favorites for a time. She once chided 
him for an absence from court and asked for an explanation of 
it. Sir Walter was a bit reticent and cryptic in his response. 
‘‘Madame,’’ he said, ‘‘I have been away planting an acorn, and 
when it becomes an oak, God only knoweth what it will amount 
t0;?? 

The acorn which Sir Walter had planted was Emmanuel Col- 
lege at Cambridge University. Probably the reason for his reti- 
cence in explaining more fully to the Queen his act in founding 
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a college was because the new college was founded for the Puritan 
sect and Queen Bess was not a Puritan. The college lighted fires 
of zeal for freedom in the souls of its graduates. Soon they began 
to migrate to America and the acorn found itself the progenitor 
of a burgeoning forest of democracy and liberalism in the new 
world. Dr. C. F. Thwing has said, ‘‘From Emmanuel College 
came the founders of Harvard, the founders of New England and, 
in a special sense, the founders of a new nation.’’ 

The Rev. John Harvard was one of the early graduates of 
Emmanuel. He came to New England at the age of 29, and with 
other ‘‘Godly Gentlemen and lovers of learning’’ planned a col- 
lege which would advance learning in their new home. Two years 
later Harvard died and left his library and one-half of his small 
estate to the proposed college. With this aid, the college was soon 
founded and named after him and in 1642, the first class was 
graduated from Harvard College, only 22 years after the landing 
of the Mayflower. The acorn was growing rapidly. 

But the acorn did not stop growing when Harvard College was 
established. These same Puritans and their descendants, Congre- 
gationalists we call them, carried their zeal for education and 
their passionate ‘‘love for mankind’’ into every section of the 
nation which they penetrated. In 1701 they founded Yale; in 
1769 Dartmouth. In 1793 they established a college in what they 
termed the ‘‘west’’—Williams; in 1821 Amherst; a few years 
later they were out in Ohio where they founded Western Reserve 
in 1826; Oberlin in 1833, and Marietta in 1835. In 1937 they 
established Knox in Illinois; Beloit in Wisconsin and Grinnell in 
Iowa in 1846; Washington in Missouri in 1853, and Washburn in 
Kansas in 1863. Each of these institutions was founded by pri- 
vate funds, philanthropy, scraped toegther from varied and tiny 
sources. No taxes were ever assessed to establish or support them. 
They are an expression of the desire of men and women to give 
money unselfishly to a great humanitarian cause. Today the 
accumulated financial resources of these institutions named, which 
are but a few of the direct off-shoots in America of the acorn Sir 
Walter Mildmay planted 350 years ago at Cambridge, England, 
exceed $372,000,000, all accrued from voluntary gifts and all 
dedicated to the advancement of the race. 

Of the spiritual and cultural values which cannot be entered 
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on the books of mankind in terms of dollars, it is quite impossible 
to speak adequately and convincingly. A roster of the men and 
women who have been educated at these institutions and at the 
hundreds of other colleges and schools which were founded by the 
graduates of these lineal descendants of the acorn would read like 
a Who’s Who in the fields of government, religion, education, the 
arts and business. Among the many leaders of our nation who 
were trained in colleges which grew either directly or collaterally 
from this acorn have been Samuel Adams, John Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson, Daniel Webster, James Russell Lowell, Theodore Roose- 
’ velt, William Howard Taft, Calvin Coolidge, Franklin Roosevelt, 
Robert A. Milliken and Charles Evans Hughes. At any rate, we 
shall not be accused of over-enthusiasm if we say that Sir Walter 
made a good investment for mankind when he gave the money to 
found Emmanuel College. It was a philanthropy which was to 
have a profound effect upon the shape of our modern world. 

Illustrations concerning the fruits of philanthropy in American 
democracy could be added and multiplied almost without limita- 
tion. Hospitals, orphanages, libraries, old age and retirement 
pensions, ‘‘Funds for Pious Uses,’’ Boy Scouts, and numerous 
other character-building agencies, health societies, even our city 
fire departments are among the achievements of American phi- 
lanthropy. There are 500,000 organized units of philanthropic 
endeavor in America today to which we voluntarily give over 
$2,000,000,000 each year, more or less cheerfully, after we have 
made our grumbling payments to the tax collector. 











TRAINING FRESHMEN FOR COLLEGE WORK 


EDWARD W. HAMILTON 
PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


M°St American colleges, a few years ago, made special provi- 

sions of some sort for introducing high-school graduates to 
the subject matter with which they were shortly to be confronted 
and to the methods they would be expected to use in dealing with 
it. Some of them instituted orientation or how-to-study courses 
—series of lectures that were intended to familiarize students 
with fields of study with which high-school courses had given 
them no acquaintance, to impress upon them that they alone were 
now to take responsibility for learning, and to instruct them in 
the most efficient means of' note-taking. The attempt was short 
lived, not because such instruction was found to be unnecessary, 


‘but because financing and giving credit for a sufficient quantity 


of such preparatory work could not be justified. 

But the need for orientation is real, and it is not being met. 
Increasing numbers of high-school graduates show an inability 
to read and retain what they read—let alone evaluate it, rebut 
it, or compare it with other statements on the same subject. 
Since the instruction and entertainment to which young people 
have been accustomed before they enter college has required of 
them only a minimum of reading, and since objective study aids 
and tests have enabled them to identify facts and express opinions - 
without having to formulate a single complete sentence, the col- 
leges are confronted with a task which, though it may not prop- 
erly be theirs, they must nevertheless do. 

Though it is reasonable that instruction in reading and the job 
of stimulating and channeling informed and original thought 
should have become responsibilities of English-composition teach- 
ers, especially since logic and mathematics are not required 
courses in some curricula, few of them have realized that any- 
thing of the sort could be expected of them, and still fewer have 
tried to revise their methods. 

English composition as it is taught in most schools is, indeed, 
rather too poorly organized, too little integrated with work re- 
quired of students in other classes, and too little respected by 
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both the students and the teachers themselves to accomplish any 
of its objectives, old or new. Theme assignments, readings from 
the anthology, grammar and punctuation drills, and what passes 
for instruction in the organization of ideas are presented alto- 
gether too separately. The standard technique for teaching 
paragraph development is typical. Since the author of the text- 
book has said that paragraphs are built by definttion, illustration, 
examples and comparison and contrast, or by combinations of 
them, teachers require students to memorize the list. They then 
have them compose a paragraph to illustrate each technique, only 
to find that students who have something to say on the subjects 
assigned have despaired of fitting the prescribed form to their 
ideas and have written three or four short and disjointed para- 
graphs where one was called for. Furthermore, the paragraphs 
are supplemental exercises quite separate, in the minds of both 
teachers and students, from theme writing. When the parts of 
the composition course are busywork, unrelated to one another 
and to everything else in college, no one should wonder at the 
average upperclassman’s lack of the skills they should have 
taught him. 
II 

If freshman English is a service course intended to prepare 
students to read, to summarize, to evaluate, and to comment upon 
text and reference assignments in their subject-matter courses, 
reading must be made no less than half of the work. And the 
reporting and discussing of what has been read must be the 
oceasion for instruction and practice in organization and the 
achievement of clarity and emphasis. When every student in a 
elass has been told to attempt substantially the same treatment 
of the same piece of subject matter and when every student can 
see that his task is preparing him for work that will be expected 
of him throughout college, he will have a double incentive for 
learning everything that the teacher has to offer and for remem- 
bering and applying it. Careful reading and selective note-tak- 
ing are the most important of the skills the scheme inculcates, but 
comparatively minor ones such as grammar and punctuation are 
motivated along with the rest. 

Instead of beginning the course by assigning an autobiographi- 
cal theme or something of the sort and starting the classwork 
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with drills on the agreement of subject and verb, the teacher can 
direct that his students read a particular selection from their 
anthology and that they compose a single-sentence summary of 
its contents. Or, if he has confidence in their ability, he can 
direct that they make their single-sentence statements of central 
idea contain enumerations of the divisions, pieces of evidence, or 
arguments that the author has used in elaborating upon or defend- 
ing his point, and, in addition, that they compose single-sentence 
statements elaborating slightly on the contents of those divisions 
and range them in a numbered list beneath the statement of cen- 
tral idea in the order in which the divisions occur in the selection. 
On the second day, through ordinary recitation procedures, he 
ean help them to arrive at approximately uniform sentence out- 
lines like the following: 


Central Idea: James Harvey Robinson, in his essay ‘‘On 
Various Kinds of Thinking,’’ points out and evaluates the 
four thought processes: reverie, practical thought, ra- 
tionalization, and creation. 

I. Reverie is virtually useless daydreaming. 
II. Practical thought, the making of routine deci- 
sions, is necessary, but usually insignificant. 
III. Rationalization, the defense of mere prejudice, is 
worse than useless; it is bad. 
IV. Creative thought, the means by which new truths 
are arrived at, is rarest, but most valuable. 

Even if formulating a composite outline from the best of the 
statements the students contribute takes two class hours instead 
of one, the time is very well spent, for since the exercise im- 
presses upon students that a piece of good expository prose has 
a simple and symmetrical structure which can be readily dis- 
cerned and reproduced and that the best way to study is to read 
first for the main point and a second time for subsidiary or sup- 
porting points, it is the best possible training both for the com- 
position course and for their other academic work. 

In assigning the paraphrase of the selection that has been out- 
lined, the teacher has an opportunity to drive home the highly 
important point that in most instances the number of divisions 
into which a subject falls can be adjusted to suit the writer’s 
convenience. Simply by asking that the paraphrase contain 
approximately three hundred words, pointing out the fact that 
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one hundred words is an irreducible average paragraph length, 
and suggesting that the outline be condensed so that paragraphs 
will correspond with the numbered divisions, the teacher can get 
his students to suggest that the first two headings be consoli- 
dated. 

Subsequently, all that one needs to do in getting students to 
write unified paragraphs is to insist that division headings from 
the outline appear substantially verbatim as the topic sentences 
of paragraphs (except for introductions and summary conclu- 
sions when a theme of five hundred words or more has been 
assigned). The need for teaching the avoidance of overlapping 
and repetition does not arise, for users of this method, until 
students are permitted to write their own opinions, that is, not 
earlier than the fourth week of the course. Classroom discussion 
of the techniques and materials by means of which the author 
of the assigned selection has clarified his points shows the stu- 
dents the means by which they can develop paragraphs in their 
précis. Thus, they aproach the problem of paragraph-building 
in the course of presenting a body of material, rather than in an 
attempt to illustrate a rhetorical principle. 

There are other opportunities for instruction in the classwork 
that precedes the writing of a paraphrase. Well before the 
themes are due, part of a period can be given over to a discus- 
sion of unfamiliar words, figures of speech and epigrams con- 
tained in the selection. When students are faced with the neces- 
sity of communicating an author’s complete and exact meaning 
in words of their own, dictionary work and instruction in the 
technique of definition have a value that they can fully appre- 
ciate. And finally, before the students write, they can be shown 
how properly to acknowledge borrowings and can be warned 
against lifting whole sentences and phrases, against excessive 
direct quotation, and, since they are to write no more than sum- 
maries, against infusing either their own opinions, experiences 
and observations, or other materials. 

If freshman English is primarily, if not exclusively, to train 
college men and women for the reading and writing that will be 
expected of them in other courses, it seems necessary that a 
teacher impress upon them the importance of complete and faith- 
ful reporting and of following directions to the letter by penaliz- 
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ing them much more severely for unintelligent or careless han- 
dling of subject matter than for errors in grammar and punctua- 
tion. For example, a student should be failed for grossly con- 
fusing or misrepresenting an author’s statements, for failing to 
acknowledge his source, or for lifting whole sentences from the 
original ; and his grade should be lowered one letter when he has 
failed to follow his outline, whether or not his composition has 
suffered. On the other hand, a teacher should not distort stu- 
dents’ values by handing out F’s for single comma faults, some 
minor grammatical errors, or even some incomplete sentences in 
otherwise competent papers. As an alternative for heavy 
handedness with the blue pencil, insistence that students correct 
formal errors before they return their themes for filing and, 
perhaps, the requirement that they submit verbatim copies of the 
rules they violated have the merit of being positive. - 

One of the considerable opportunities that the paraphrase type 
of assignment affords is in the teaching of sentence structure and 
diction, for since both ideas and supporting arguments, ex- 
amples, or illustrations have come from a printed source familiar 
to the whole class, the instructor need not pretend clairvoyance 
in showing students, as he dissects a typical theme in post-mortem 
examination, that the,arrangement of phrases has distorted em- 
phasis, that the more important of two ideas in a sentence has 
been subordinated, or that a word is inexact. And he can insist 
upon concrete substitutes for such vagaries as situation, thing, 
and factor, for the student’s intent and meaning are supposed to 
have been those of the source, and the source is immediately 
available. 

In the third assignment, at the earliest, the teacher can begin 
setting fairly difficult tasks—the reading and summarizing of 
selections that are profound, subtle, or circuitous, without being 
highly technical. Such work is valuable for what it can show 
students about unusual types of order, natural and arbitrary 
means of focusing attention, and effective transitional devices. 
Plainly, it is more reasonable that they should be prepared to 
use them after examining and reproducing models than after 
reading the ten pages of hortatory prose that the textbook author 
devotes to the subject or hearing their teacher’s vocal rendition 
of those pages. 
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Discovery of the structural excellence of model pieces of prose, 
formulation of outlines, faithful reporting and following of out- 
lines, sentence-structure and vocabulary work in context—all of 
these the planning and writing of paraphrases requires. They 
do much toward making students intelligent and careful readers 
and articulate and forceful writers. 


III 


There are any number of reasons why the freshman-English 
teacher should continue to base his assignments on readings when 
he is ready to let his students begin expressing their own ideas. 
One of them is that unless one gives students something to think 
about, they don’t even try to think and have nothing to say, but 
the principal one is that reading for content, analyzing, and 
organizing are so absolutely basic to success in college and in the 
professions that they must not be lost sight of for a moment. 
An opportunity to express opinions will rearouse students’ in- 
terest, but whether the youngsters know it or not, they will be 
required to continue practicing the reading and paraphrasing 
skills while they are learning new ones. 

An ideal first assignment in this second unit is one that directs 
students to answer an attack upon one of their favorite institu- 
tions or to rebut some revolutionary proposal. It is good, first, 
because the student must devote a fourth or a third of his theme 
to an accurate but highly selective review of the author’s state- 
ments ; second, because it requires dictionary work with emphasis 
upon denotations, connotations, and synonyms of the words 
through which, as class discussion will have revealed, the author 
has achieved a large share of his effect; third, because it gives 
the teacher a chance to present elementary logic in helping stu- 
dents discover and point out unstated and questionable premises 
and shaky conclusions ; and fourth, because it provides the teacher 
an occasion for training students to avoid begging questions, 
attacking the man, and arguing beside the point. 

Materials are not in the least difficult to find. John Crowe 
Ransom’s ‘‘Gospel of Progress,’’ for instance, attacks a national 
credo, its axioms are vulnerable, it depends rather much upon 
the connotative force of a single word, and, especially to a begin- 
ner, it tempts fallacious replies of all three sorts. When stu- 
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dents have read the selection, the instructor can get them to state 
the thesis, that the American civilization is abnormal, and to 
supply Ransom’s unstated major premise, that all progressive 
societies are abnormal. In order to show them how to criticize 
the assumption, he can lead them to consider the force of abnor- 
mal as opposed to the implications of extraordinary, unusual, and 
exceptional. Then, when he has adequately discouraged their 
unflattering speculations about the author’s ancestry and 
allegiances, he can help them formulate a plan of attack such 
as the following: 


Central Idea: Though Americans need to be reminded that 
scientific and social change won’t bring them all they 
need, Ransom does not prove that their way of life is all 
wrong, for he has based his argument on the theory that 
the majority is necessarily right, he has implied that 
change is usually if not always undesirable, he is wrong 
in saying that America has no stated goals, and he is fan- 
tastic in maintaining that progressives could never be con- 
tent with the attainment of their objectives. 

I. Ransom is right in urging that we quit overempha- 
sizing gadgets and minimizing cultural and spiri- 
tual possessions. 

II. But ‘‘What was good enough for my father .. .’’ 
is not to be accepted simply because the Europeans 
and Asiatics who subscribe to it are more numer- 
ous than we. 

III. In condemning change, Ransom endorses whatever 
is,and thus blocks the implementation of even his 
own ideas. 

IV. When he says that American progress is altogether 
aimless, he overlooks the Preamble and the Bill 
of Rights in the Constitution, among other things. 

V. Though Americans do not expect Utopia within 
their lifetimes, since their blueprints for it coin- 
cide fairly well, they would be virtually unanimous 
in recognizing and welcoming it, were it suddenly 
to appear. 


Regardless, of course, of how economical it might be for the 
instructor to evoke just that one attitude, he should avoid indoc- 
trinating his students or, rather, abetting their complacency. 
Therefore, he must also help them to see and, if they choose, to 
argue that though the ‘‘Gospel of Progress’’ is a weak essay, 
Ransom could have made good his contention that Americans are 
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misguided if he had dwelt upon the foolishness of their equating 
happiness with a maximum production or even with the approxi- 
mately equal distribution of food and gadgets, and if he had 
taken pains to reveal that the devotion which Americans display 
toward their political, cultural, and religious ideals and institu- 
tions is in some instances mere verbalism and in others trans- 
parent hypocrisy. 

As the teacher helps students formulate outlines for the papers 
in this unit, he has a chance to show them how to recognize and 
to avoid overlapping and duplication. And then, as in earlier 
assignments, it is wise that he tell them to use division headings 
from the outline as topic sentences of paragraphs in their themes 
and to hand in the outlines with the themes so that he can check 
completed project against plan. Enforcement of those require- 
ments, as. has been said before, is a nearly foolproof means of 
securing paragraph length and uniiy. If he chooses or if his 
students ask permission, he can permit subheads in the outlines 
and paragraphs based upon them in the themes as a means of 
achieving emphasis through length of treatment. 

Critiques of short novels, short stories, biographical sketches, 
and moving pictures are especially worthwhile variant assign- 
ments in this unit, since they prepare students for their subse- 
quent literature courses. When the instructor has had his stu- 
dents read, for example, a sketch of the late Mr. Justice Holmes, 
he can get them to help him make a list of the criteria that one 
can reasonably expect such a selection to satisfy and use it in 
deciding the worth of the piece. Then they will be prepared to 
write an dutline for a theme about the sketch, rather than about 
the life and character of the man. Or, having had them read a 
short story or a poem, he can help them prepare to discuss, first, 
what significance the author has communicated or tried to com- 
municate; next, with what success he has used point-of-view, 
incident, symbol, and the other devices; and finally, whether his 
work is successful or could have been made so. 


IV 


A third unit of the freshman course can be made to call for 
more reading, analyzing, and organizing than its predecessors, 
and, in addition, to call for the presentation and defense of com- 
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parative evaluations. If, as Stringfellow Barr and his associates 
maintain, the function of college education is to make men free, 
students must be encouraged to discard their reverence for the 
authority of printers’ ink and to understand, instead, how little 
is fact and how wide are differences of opinion and interpreta- 
tion. 

The teacher can ask them to read two articles that present 
divergent views on a topic, to report the extent of the authors’ 
agreement and the details of their disagreement, and to tell 
which they think is right or more nearly right and why they think 
so. Provided that the subjects are vital ones and provided that 
the teacher succeeds in provoking spirited controversy on them 
during the classroom discussions, students are almost certain not 
to lodge upon the dead-center of cynicism that Cardinal Newman 
considered the major peril in college education. For example, 
he can have them read, review, and judge between Thurman 
Arnold and Milo Perkins on cartels, Max Wylie and Llewellyn 
White on radio programing, and E. T. Stace and Elihu Ben 
Horin on the Palestine issue. 

The three units can be crowded into a single semester, and 
indeed they must be when time must be left for instruction in 
reading and writing informal essays, sketches, ard short stories. 
But since advanced courses in composition include such work or 
could be made to do so, the first-year course could be left free 
to do its primary job really well. In two full semesters, teachers 
could afford to make full use of recitation procedures in their 
classroom analyses of readings, conferences on strategy, and 
post-mortems on themes. And by assigning six or seven themes 
in each unit instead of three or four, they could lead students 
gradually into really difficult work and, in addition, leave them 
‘more and more on their own as regards the framing of outlines. 
Although in writing themes of the second and third types, stu- 
dents make use of both previously and newly learned techniques, 
two extra themes of each sort would permit their achieving com- 
petence step by step. And since students would write about 
three fewer themes during the year than they do under the sys- 
tem now generally used, they could be required to write some- 
what longer ones on the ocasions when an adequate treatment of 
their subject required six or seven paragraphs instead of three, 
four, or five. 
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Freshman composition is the service course that can best pre- 
pare students for the reading, thinking, organizing and writing 
to be required of them throughout their academic and profes. 
sional lives. Consequently, its teachers whose major interests 
have always been literature and philology, must neither make it 
serve their purposes disproportionately nor tread it exclusively ] 
as a means of screening out unpromising college entrants. They 
should, instead, realize the magnitude of the job the course is ex- si 
pected to do, and they should take pride in working at it and 
making it succeed. 
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KEEP LATIN IN THE SCHOOLS 


A. M. WITHERS 
CONCORD COLLEGE 


I OCCASIONALLY get letter commending me for my ‘‘cour- 
age’’ as a defender of ‘‘lost causes.’’ But as far as I can 
see courage is not involved in anything I have said; and certainly 
the cause of Latin, to mention only that, will never be in the 
eategory of ‘‘the lost,’’ so long as there are those who have an 
intelligent regard for the English language and literature. 

The fighters of education’s lost causes, lost indeed before any 
battle is joined, are those who think of education as helter-skelter 
exposure to the things of today and tomorrow only, who boast of 
bathrooms and motorcars as evidences of national mental and 
moral superiority, who would create a social Utopia by calling 
everybody by his first name, who see little or nothing in modern- 
foreign-language study but the ‘‘parley-voo’’ business, who adore 
the Reader’s Digest as the guide and regulator of literature in 
the schools, who believe that Rome could easily have been built 
in a day if the Romans had had gasoline and bulldozers, who in 
sum spend their time preaching against that vicious thing called 
“discipline’’ while the country’s youth merrily ‘‘plays’’ its 
brains away. 

Our so-called ‘‘progressives,’’ discarding Latin for quick-sal- 
vation courses, have been aiming straight at a distant linguistic 
mediocrity, and in consequence the arrows of our student youth 
have fallen, by laws of gravity and ballistics, well. below that 
mark. It is the rare college student who can tell what ‘‘unob- 
trusive’’ means, or ‘‘deferential,’’ or ‘‘apprehensive,’’ or ‘‘ad- 
versity’’; or the meanings of hundreds of other words that should 
have been in actively usable stock since the age of ten. In the 
higher realms we see the editor of an ‘‘Education’’ journal 
writing : ‘‘If it (the questionnaire) is merely the symptom of an 
itch it incurs no moral or professional obligation upon the re- 
cipient to scratch.’’ My alma mater tells me it wishes to secure 
as complete information as practical for its alumni files. A 
radio announcer of the better sort speaks of formative feet, and 
another of precipitous action. Thirty out of 35 sophomores 
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recently appealed to could not identify corporal punishment, 
Today I found no one who knew scan in the ordinary household 
acceptation. 

The discipline in English that goes with Latin is the only sure 
antidote to the prevailing blight upon our native word-stock, 
There is hardly to be found a single graduate professor of English 
in the land who is not convinced that Latin is indispensable for 
most of those who set their English ‘‘sights’’ respectably high, 
and that for a prospective teacher of English to neglect it is 
absurd. The same is true in only slightly less measure of pro- 
fessors of English in college faculties. And these two groups 
would seem to have the proper credentials for the prescription 
business as it relates to our language. 

It was found in 1943 at the University of Tennessee that the 
contingent of entrants from Marion County made collectively the 
best records in freshman English. Investigation revealed that 
Latin had a place of special honor in the Marion County schools. 

Latin is not the fearful climbing of Mount Everest that some 
of its opponents appear to believe. Thousands of students, 
mainly (to our discomfiture) in the foreign world, are mastering 
it to the necessary extent year in and year out. It can be far 
more enticing to young students than English ad infinitum in 
solitary confinement. 

Changing figures, imagine regiments of youth striving to over- 
come English by exclusively direct assault. Wave after wave 
rolls up against that citadel from positions directly in front, like 
Pickett’s troops at Gettysburg. And something happens to them 
closely resembling the fate of those devoted soldiers. The whole 
natural-sense theory of tactics can be summed up in the truism 
that attacks from all sides simultaneously is the military ideal. 
It was thus that we turned back the Japanese and the Germans. 
We did indeed, from necessity, strike the Normandy beaches 
‘‘head-on,’’ but at what a cost in preparation, material and 
lives! Those who would capture English, that is, possess it in 
completeness, become so understanding of words at an early age 
that literature can take hold, and the learning of modern foreign 
languages be feasible, must proceed by indirect stratagems %& 
well as by direct paths and processes. This is of course not 
obvious to the unimaginative, but too often influential, speculs 
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tors in this matter of teaching and learning. It is in a sense not 
their fault that they do not know that Latin takes us by the 
hand and ushers us, almost without our realizing our advance 
while it is in progress, through many of the portals of English, 
deep into the latter’s domain. 

I have conducted some researches, and I have made my assur- 
ance on this line doubly sure. The best radio commentators and 
‘‘ad-lib’’ comedians, the columnists, business secretaries of qual- 
ity, teachers of the Romance languages, scientists who are articu- 
late enough to write in pleasing style about experiences and 
inventions, preachers, lawyers, doctors who can manipulate words 
as well as scalpels, all prove in their persons the value of Latin 
study. And if I can find miners, farmers, mechanics, carpenters 


’ or factory hands who have been conscientiously under that disci- 


pline, I shall grapple them to my soul with hoops of steel, in the 
knowledge that they are the best in their spheres that education 
can provide. 











ENGLISH—A: HELP WANTED! 


TOM BURNS HABER 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


OOD teachers of Freshman Composition have in the best times 

_ always been scarce. Now it is next to impossible to staff 
this basic course with instructors who are ordinarily competent, 
Unless necessary steps are taken, and taken soon, the Lenehan of 
this course will become a tragic farce. 

This prospect is true especially for the larger state-supported 
universities, where the personnel problems are enormously aggra- 
vated by the influx of hundreds of thousands of ex-service men 
and women. In these institutions the departments of English 
have taken the full shock of the E-day invasion. Harassed chair- 
men, trying to keep section sizes down to a working minimum, 
have all but thrown executive dignity to the winds in their frantic 
appeals for teachers. Temporarily the situation has been saved. 
Loyal retired professors have come back to their classrooms; 
high school teachers have found somewhere new sources of energy 
and have added one or two late-afternoon English—A classes to 
their already overflowing schedules; and faculty wives from 
every corner of the campus have shouldered their syllabi and 
stepped to the front of our crowded recitation halls. 

This aid was, and still is, absolutely indispensable. Without 
it the teaching schedule of many an English Department would 
have broken down completely. But there is nothing in the situa- 
tion at present that should inspire complacency. The reinforce- 
ments that have saved the day cannot and should not be expected 
to provide for tomorrow’s emergencies. 

The teaching of Freshman Composition has been, and probably 
always will be, one of the major concerns of Departments of 
English in American universities. Computed on a man-hour 
basis, it requires more attention than all the rest of our offerings. 
We ought to give this course and its personnel problems the 
consideration they deserve. 


I 


Sometimes long-overdue reforms are delayed because of an 
imagined lack of outside interest or support from the sidelines. 
530 
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It certainly cannot be said that English—A has suffered in that 
respect. Not so long ago, we might remember, it was deemed 
sufficiently important to earn a place in the basic A.S.T.P. pro- 
gram. If other evidence of the same nature is wanted, there is 
God’s plenty. Scan a convention program of the N.C.T.E., and 
you may reasonably be surprised if you do not find Freshman 
Composition at or near the head of the main agenda. A number 
of College English that does not have at least one article devoted 
to English—-A would almost qualify as a collector’s item. Look 
at publishers’ lists : texts in college composition top all the others. 
Closer home, colleagues in other departments are watching the 
work of the English Department with the utmost seriousness. 
‘Before I will admit a student to my college,’’ a Dean of Medi- 
cine once told me, ‘‘I must be assured that he knows how to read 
and can use the King’s English without disgracing it.’’ 

If we who actually direct and teach Freshman Composition 
took to heart all this evidence, we could hardly help feeling a 
real sense of importance in our work. We might even be par- 
doned for a little vaingloriousness. Why is it, then, that Eng- 
lish-A is so generally held in such low esteem by us who teach 
it? Why is it so often regarded as the English Department’s 
millstone ? 

At least part of the answer must lie in the fact that all too 
often the policy-makers of the department simply do not think 
English—A is important. One English chairman in a large mid- 
west university frankly labeled the course ‘‘stultifying.’’ Labels 
like this stick fast and are long remembered. Where sentiment 
of this kind pervades the department—and it is far too common— 
the light of inspiration in English—-A classrooms burns dim and 
flickers out. Inevitably teachers soon learn that conscientious 
work is neither expected nor rewarded ; that raises in rank and 
salary are more often than not the reward of political adroitness ; 
that if a teacher is long retained in English—-A he may as well 
submit to the fact that he is out of favor with the powers that 
be. Under a department policy of this kind, Freshman Com- 
position is degraded to the status of a concentration camp. In 
such a prison atmosphere there can be no teaching worth the 
name unless the inmates are possessed of more heroie motives 
than are common. 
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If this situation is to be corrected, the policy-makers must 
undergo a change of heart. Without this, all hopes of reform 
will come to nothing. If they will not put English—A in a pogi- 
tion of respect, it will never be respected. They must assure 
their teachers of Freshman Composition that what they are doing 
is important, that merit will be recognized and rewarded without 
exception. 

An intelligent outsider might consider a policy of this kind go 
natural, so essential, that it would be hard to imagine how an 
English Department could exist without it. And yet we know 
that it is rarely practiced, had seldom taken firm root in our 
departmental policies. Hence it is not surprising that our execv- 
tives are now faced with unexampled unemployment problems 
that are out of proportion with the increased enrolments they 
must serve. It is not surprising that they have lost hundreds of 
experienced teachers to other more lucrative employments offer. 
ing surer and quicker promotion, that they have been forced (as 
at least one English Department has) to inscribe the names of 
sophomores and juniors on the roll of the college faculty. 

The pressure of numbers, our most reliable forecasts indicate, 
will probably not be much relieved in the next four or five years, 
We have delayed far too long the formulation of a policy that 
will attract and hold efficient teachers of English—-A. It is abso- 
lutely essential that we delay no longer. - 

Meanwhile even the professional optimist will admit that our 


first-year students in English are being poorly served. I ob- 


served the other day an announcement that a ‘‘ Teacher’s Helper” 
was being prepared to go with the Freshman English text (the 
title has been slightly altered), Introduction to Critical Reading. 
There is an unhappy portent in the fact that persons teaching on 
the college level have to be introduced to an introductory fresh- 
man text. A more substantial straw in the wind was revealed 
in a recent article written by Mr. Keith McKean, who as a foot- 
note discreetly informed the reader, ‘‘is now a teaching fellow 
at a large university.’’ He asked the opinion, his report went on 
to say, of fourteen of his colleagues in English—-A on a clearly 
illiterate paper written by one of his students. Only four of the 
teachers decided they would fail it; two would have given it @ 
grade of C. One instructor said that ‘‘when he read papers he 
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tried to look only at the form ; that he tried to forget the meaning 
of the words’’; two said, speaking of their teaching methods, that 
“their primary aim was to confuse students... ; when they had 
the student completely confused, they came closest to achieving 
their ultimate aim.’’ The report, for the sake of our feelings, 
might have ended here, but the writer went on to state that he 
tried the theme on eight persons who were not English teachers— 
undergraduates, housewives, office employees—with the result 
that they all said ‘‘they would fail the paper because it did not 
say anything.’’ The author darkly concludes with the hint that 
the woeful picture is not peculiar to his university alone: ‘‘the 
same thing may be found in other universities and colleges.’’ 
To which, nine out of ten English teachers will probably bow 
their heads. 

Few thoughtful teachers of English-A were astonished when 
the Articulation Committee of the N.C.T.E., summarizing the 
results of a recent nation-wide survey, came out with the con- 
clusion that among administrators and teachers in high school 
and college, ‘‘There is a profound conviction that students do 
not speak understandingly or read well.’’ The Saturday Review 
of Literature for December 21, 1946, commenting editorially on 
the N.C.T.E. report, rightly says, ‘‘The teachers themselves place 
the responsibility for the inadequacies of their students in large 
part on the pressure under which they themselves labor.’’ A 
sign of the lessening of this pressure will appear when our policy- 
makers agree to recognize merit in the teaching of English-A and 
reward it with appropriate raises in rank and salary. 

The state of affairs describud in Mr. McKean’s article and the 
N.C.T.E. report may be taken as proof of the fact that the ancient 
error, persistent in backward high schools, that no special talent 
or training is required to teach English, has a firm, deep root in 
many of our college campuses. The truth is that English—A is 
one of the most exacting courses in the entire curriculum. True, 
it may descend to the mechanics of roll call and red-pencilling— 
as it often does, with the lamentable results of which the N.C.T.E. 
indictment reminds us. Better work can be done in teaching 
Freshman Composition, but professional skill of the highest order 
is necessary to do it. The job of the English teacher is peculiar : 
not only must he point the way to clear thinking and writing; 
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he must also inspire his students to clear from their minds the 
rubbish of confusion and bad habits accumulated over a dozen 
years of pre-college schooling. The university instructor of his. 
tory or mathematics begins with a comparatively clean slate 
His reconstruction job would be on a par with that of the Eng. 
lish—A teacher if he were to discover some confusion in student 
opinion as to whether the Revolutionary War actually preceded 
the Civil War, or whether there was general agreement upon the 
reliability of the multiplication table. At least one-fourth of the 
time of the teacher of Freshman Composition must be sacrificed 
to the uprooting of nonsensical notions of usage and slugging 
away at errors that should have been killed off by proper grade. 
school teaching. 

Often he will be tempted to consider his task hopeless. But 
the good teacher will hang on, looking for the new approach, 
studying his students. He will feel at times that most of them 
know only enough about their language to mock his efforts to 
correct their ignorance. But he will also remember that some. 
thing extra is owing to his students in these strenuous postwar 
day. The higher age-level of his classes entitles them to some 
thing more than the ancient chant of Do and Don’t. The ma 
turer men and women he serves now may be brought to see the 
bad logic, the warped thought behind a faulty construction; for 
example: 


I could not help but smile. 

He has the longest stride of any runner on the team. 
There is no doubt but that he is sincere. 

In the bibliography put the books in alphabetical order. 


It is not an easy task to expose and nail the semantical and gram- 
matical flaws lurking in such boners. And yet this must be done 
if the teacher of English—A has properly estimated his job on the 
college level. 

All of this means that he will constantly be improving his tech- 
nique of teaching his freshmen to read. Not much improvement 
in writing is possible until the reading problem is properly 
handled. There are a dozen ways to blunder in this important 
task, and any one of them is easier than the right one, which 
Francis Bacon, I humbly submit, laid down over three hundred 
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years ago: ‘‘Read not to contradict and confute; nor to believe 
and take for granted ; nor to find talk and discourse; but to weigh 
and consider.’’ To weigh and consider—there is the all-impor- 
tant touchstone we must teach our students to take to whatever 
they read. And what surer way to improve their writing? The 
good themes our students hand in to us are themes that have been 
properly read. 

Finally the teacher of English—A will remember that in teach- 
ing his charges to read he is serving a civic cause that in a democ- 
racy is more than fundamental: it is our main bulwark against 
the tides of prejudice, hysteria and vapidity that assail the indi- 
vidual from all sides and threaten to drown the light that is 
in him. To teach our students to keep up their defenses is at 
once a stimulating challenge and a solemn one. They must be 
trained to apply their critical faculties constantly, especially in 
weighing and considering their textbooks and magazines and 
newspapers. In the summing-up, a nation’s safety depends 
upon the number of its citizens who can read intelligently. In 
the late 1930’s many thoughtful persons first became aware of the 
desperate condition of the French nation when they observed 
how, day after day, the shamelessly corrupt French press was 
pouring out its propaganda unchecked and unchallenged. The 
French people were first paralyzed in that faculty which through 
centuries had been their chief pride and the admiration of the 
world: their ability to weigh and consider impartially and come 
out with a clean, logical decision. They lost the shooting war in 
losing their ability to read. The lesson of modern France is a 
fateful lesson for democracy. Could our English Departments 
find a cause higher (and at the same time more down-to-earth 
practical) than the service of teaching our young men and women 
to read ? 


II 


Another of the main causes of the ills besetting English—A is 
the unhappy alliance into which it is forced to enter with the 
graduate school. Analyze the teachers’ roster for Freshman 
Composition in any one of a dozen of our larger universities, 
and the chances are overwhelming that you will find more than 
half of the instructors carrying graduate work in English—or in 
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other departments. Conversely, the typical graduate student in 
English probably will before the end of his first year be invited 
(‘‘compelled’’ would no doubt be a more exact word at this writ- 
ing) to take charge of one or two sections of English-A. Or, his 
novitiate over, he may .be at this moment teaching three sections 
(fifteen hours per week) and at the same time trying to write 
his dissertation and prepare for his doctorate examinations. 

By this shotgun contract the graduate school may be the gainer, 
quantitatively at least. In the English section of the college 
catalog the list of graduate offerings swells prosperously, and the 
advanced courses in English are’ packed with student teachers 
who naturally are happy for the revenue they draw from their 
teaching fellowships. But the wages they earn for their services 
establish the salary level for English-A. Here is the index of 
the beggarly rdte which our policy-makers set on the teaching of 
Freshman Composition. Is it to be wondered at that among 
English—A teachers, numerically one of the leading segments of 
college faculties, professional consciousness has been so slow in 
coming to life? 

For this state of affairs the graduate teachers are not to blame. 
The system that exploits them is to blame. Our professional so- 
cieties should recognize the conditions under which the doctorate 
candidate in English has to work and should come mightily to 
his rescue. He is preparing for the profession of teaching. 
During this time his professional attitudes are being developed 
along with his professional skill. Would we expect the gradu- 
ating student in medicine to spend the last year of his collegiate 
career teaching three sections of elementary physiology? The 
immunity we provide for the M.D. candidate is no less essential 
for the Ph.D. candidate in English—if college teaching is a pro- 
fession. One way to begin to make it such is to meet the director 
of English—A, raiding the graduate school for cheap labor, with 
a stern ‘‘Hands off!’’ This warning should be sounded within 
and between college campuses from east to west; it should be 
sounded authoritatively—and soon. 

Meanwhile our young graduate assistant is going ahead under 
his double burden. It may at times appear that his two-fold task 
tends to a single purpose: a secure and properly rewarded career 
in higher education. His disillusionment will come in due time, 
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but with that we are not for the present concerned. We are con- 
cerned with the thirty- or sixty-odd students under his tutelage. 
It is inevitable that their college experience in English studies 
will not be all that it should be. And for many, that one course 
in Freshman Composition will complete their formal education 
in English. This fact alone should make inescapably obvious the 
need of teaching skill of the highest order, which from the days 
of Socrates have been the sum of wisdom and experience. These 
are precious human qualities, but they are not too good for Eng- 
lish-A. They are still available, but they must be paid for, and 
they must be secured soon before more hundreds of our best men 
and women leave us to work where they can make a decent living. 
Too many efficient, experienced teachers in our junior faculties 
are weary of trying to subsist on less than $3000.00 per year. 

The qualities that make for expert teaching are not by defi- 
nition a part of the equipment of the young instructor. Some of 
them he may acquire ; but by this time he will probably have taken 
his coveted degree, at which time the chairman will make clear to 
him that he may expect nothing else. When his graduate work 
is over, the department suddenly loses interest in him. This is 
the crowning irony of our Sisyphean program: that as soon as 
the graduate teacher is freed of his formal studies and ready to 
devote his full energies to teaching, he finds himself a persona non 
grata. At the present, it is true, the chairman is glad to have 
him around, provided he does not bring up that troublesome ques- 
tion of promotion. 

All of these details of the finale the wide-awake assistant will 
have perceived some time before the end. In the meantime he 
ean hardly be condemned for aligning his own personal program 
with his department’s estimate of his obligations to English—A. 
If there are no rewards for successful teaching; if after two or 
three years’ struggle with Freshman Composition he knows he 
will see nothing ahead of him but the exit-sign, why (he asks him- 
self) should he be such a fool as to slave away reading those 
callow freshman themes? They take so much time—time he 
might better spend on Professor X’s heavy assignments. This 
worthy is an important figure locally; a good grade on that 
seminar paper might induce him to whisper a timely word to the 
chairman on an esential topic: out of a dozen graduating in- 
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structors there is a chance, it is said, that one will be asked to 
stay as an assistant professor. It might be, our young aspirant 
reasons, that Professor X if properly impressed would be a good 
fellow and give him a hand up the academic ladder. Certainly 
that lift will never come from the freshmen in English-A. After 
all, he is a graduate student, not a teacher of Freshman Com. 
position. Spending time and effort there is writing one’s name 
in water. 

Casuistry of this kind has too long colored the entire program 
of too many of our large English Departments. Its effect has 
been to strangle the teaching of one of the most vital courses in 
the university curriculum. 


III 


It is necessary that we take our stand on a higher moral level 
and rebuild English—A on a sound foundation. The first essential 
is that the personnel serving the course be required to devote not 
less than four-fifths of their time to teaching. Advanced courses 
of study must be taken in alternate years or alternate semesters. 

Teachers of Freshman Composition should be incorporated into 
the English Department and should be required to shoulder pro- 
fessional responsibilities: they should make final decisions on the 
choice and use of texts required to build the syllabus for the 
course, define its objectives, and institute changes. The director 
of English—A and the executive committees should not be handed 
down by the dictate of full professors, who probably have not 
touched English—-A for two decades, but should be periodically 
elected by the teachers themselves. 

As members of the English Department, teachers of English-A 
should be granted unrestricted access to promotional opportunity 
under the rules of the university in which they are employed. A 
number of American universities have recently published the 
eriteria under which promotional fitness will be judged. If the 
English—A teacher is able to read plain language correctly, he 
might tell himself that in these official documents he will find 
the answer to his question: What must I do to get a promotion 
and a raise in salary? For at the head of. these criteria he will 
almost invariably find two requirements: teaching and research. 

The rules are plain enough. The catch lies in the administra- 
tion of them. 
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Any university-wide policy of promotion on merit is certain to 
be bitterly opposed and if possible sidetracked by a chairman 
who is used to operating on a patronage basis. This fact is 
recognized by the University of Illinois Statutes, wherein (section 
26) patronage is specifically and strongly condemned. Patron- 
age is most likely to intrench itself in a large department, as the 
department of English usually is. It can become a kind of im- 
perium in impervo, and its leader has the power to clamp off his 
low-ranking teachers from the benefits of a campus-wide program. 

Experience has amply proved that personnel reforms originat- 
ing on the top executive level must finally be tested on the de- 
partmental level. If they fail here, they are worse than useless. 
And reforms of the kind I am here considering are liable to. fail 
because they are difficult to administer. It is not easy for the 
English chairman to pick the best man out of ten on his merit as 
a teacher and his promise as a scholar. It is easier to give the 
nod to the brisk lad who drives Professor X’s car and lugged up- 
stairs those heavy bundles of tests during Freshman Week. 

The benefits of such published rules for promotion as now exist 
will be assured to English-A teachers only by the exertion of 
constant pressure from the top. It is precisely in large depart- 
ments that the need for strict enforcement is the greatest. Where 
competition for advancement is the keenest, there is the greatest 
need for absolute fairness in the selection and promotion of 
the most fit. The plight of the English instructor, perennially ~ 
stranded in the shoals of Freshman Composition, has often been 
described and almost always incorrectly. What has been la- 
mented as his misfortune is really the misfortune of his depart- 
ment. For no teacher worth his salt is afraid of chancing a long 
apprenticeship in English—A if he knows that in that period he 
will be judged for promotion on his merit. What he fears is not 
the rulebook but a chairman who flouts it. 

If English—A is to be put and kept on the college level, the men 
and women who teach it must be given professional status. This 
is the responsibility our administrators must face. They must 
decide whether the members of one of the largest faculty groups 
in American universities today are entitled to rewards in pro- 
portion to services rendered. The very size of the group in- 
volved makes it impossible to ignore with impunity the long- 
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standing injustice and disadvantage under which its individuals 
have to work. These evils spread far beyond the department 
that nurtures them and injure the university’s reputation every. 
where. English—-A cannot be quarantined ; it must be healed. 

We teachers of Freshman Composition are looking to our top. 

ranking superiors to meet the standard set up by Mr. Frank W, 
Seott, now Editor-in-Chief of D. C. Heath & Company: ‘‘ Four 
years of effort on my part were required to establish the prin. 
.eiple at Illinois that a thoroughly competent teacher of Fresh- 
man Composition was quite as much entitled to promotion and 
increase in salary in accord with his ability and accomplishment, 
as was the research specialist for his interest in publications in 
literature or philology.’’ (In a letter to the writer.) 

This principle, nothing more or less, is what English—A teach. 
ers are asking for. If it had been adopted in time, the letters in 
the ‘‘Help Wanted!’’ sign over the chairman’s door would not 
be shrieking in such large type today. How large will the type 
have to be tomorrow? 
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Four WwitH increasingly pressing demands being made on educa- 

prin- tional institutions for effective citizenship training, the role 

resh- of political science instruction in higher institutions becomes ever 

and more important. Since a significant portion of the college student 

nent, population is found in the small and medium-sized liberal arts 

is in colleges, the significant role to be played by such schools in pre- 
paring civic leaders is apparent. This fact led the writer to 

ach- seek a picture of what the liberal arts college is doing in the field 

rs in of political science instruction. 

not Munro’s study of political science instruction in colleges and 

type universities (1930) found: that in only a small percentage of the 
institutions was such work a requirement for graduation; that 





there was no uniformity of practice as to the undergraduate year 
in which such required courses were to be taken; and that ‘‘in 
most institutions the introductory course in political science is 
not a rigid prerequisite for other courses in the subject.’” 

To secure an up-to-date picture of political science course offer- 
ings in the small and medium-sized liberal arts colleges, the writer 
chose a random sample of 100 such coeducational institutions. 
All sections of the country were represented, approximately in 
proportion to the total number of colleges in those areas. Enrol- 
ments in the 100 colleges ranged from 100 to 1000, with a median 
enrolment of 435. Data were obtained from college catalogs and 
other publications, and to a lesser extent from personal investi- 

gation. ‘ 

Political: science work in American colleges was long tied 
closely with the work in history; and the two subjects are still 
taught in the same department in 37 of the 100 colleges studied. 
In 53 of the schools, political science comprises a separate de- 
partment. Five other combinations were found, with the number 
of cases indicated: general social science, four; political science 


1 William B. Munro, ‘‘Instruction in political science in colleges and uni- 
versities,’’ American Political Science Review, 24: 127-45 (Appendix VII) * 
(1930). 
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and sociology, two; political science and economics, two; political 
science, economics and sociology, one; political science and phi- 
losophy, one. In most cases where political science is combined 
with some other subject, a substantially larger number of courses 
is listed for the other subject. 

The general pattern is to make a course in American Govern. 
ment the first or basic course in the department. This is found 
in 83 of the 100 colleges, in 49 of which the course covers one 
semester’s work and in 34 of which it covers two semesters’ work. 
In three other colleges, the first two semester courses offered are 
American Government and a general “principles’’ course (in 
that order). In three other schools, the first two semester courses 
are reversed. Another group of three schools make the first 
offering a one-semester ‘‘principles’’ course. The eight remain. 
ing schools feature first courses involving varying combinations 














(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
No. of Rank of (1) 
Course pry baer’ echools and (2) among 
courses offering giving categories be- 
listed such more than low (1) and 
1 sem. (2) 
International: 
International law .......... 32 29 3 9 7 
International relations 93 59 25 i 2 
Comparative govt. ....... 90 65 24 2 1 
Amer. foreign relations 35 25 9 7 9 
Ss eee 6 6 0 15 13 
Latin America. ............... + 4 0 17 15 
Political geography ..... 4 4 0 17 15 
Political theory: 
Hist. of Political the- 
ory 63 37 24 3 4 
General (various types) 9 9 0 13 11 
Public opinion .............. 5 5 0 16 14 
Govt. & the economic 
order: 
Govt. & econ. life ........... 14 10 a 11 10 
Public: finance .............00. 8 8 0 14 12 
Govt. and labor .............. 3 3 0 18 16 
Government and adminis- 
tration: 
Public administration.. 61 35 17 + 5. 
State’ government. ........ 10 10 0 12 10 
Local government .......... 33 28 3 8 8 
State and local govt. ...... 29 29 0 10 7 
Political parties ............. 37 33 4 6 6 
Constitutional law ...... 52 41 11 5 3 
Business Law ...0...0ccccsn 6 5 1 15 14 
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of the following: American Government and ‘‘principles’’; 
American Government and international relations ; and American 
Government and comparative government. When both a ‘‘prin- 
ciples’? course and one in American Government are offered, the 
American course usually comes first. However, the ‘‘principles”’ 
course is sometimes given on the junior or senior level. When 
the first course is a one-semester unit in American Government, 
the second semester course is often one in state and local govern- 
ment. : 

The number of political science courses offered ranges from 
one to 23 semesters, with an average of 8.04 per school. Sixty- 
three per cent of the schools offered eight semester courses or less. 

The foregoing table groups the course offerings in the colleges 
studied and indicates for each type of course the frequency with 
which it is listed. (Beginning course excluded ; see above.) 

A glance shows that the four groups rank as follows in num- 
ber of semester courses listed: international, 264 courses; 
government and administration, 228 (plus 186 American Govern- 
ment courses in 97 of the 100 colleges); political theory, 77; 
government and the economic order, 25. This table also shows 
that the various courses appear with the following frequency 
(column 5): 


American Government State government 
Comparative government Govt. and economic life 
International relations Political theory (general) 
Constitutional law Public finance 

Hist. of political theory The Far East 

Public administration Public opinion 

Political parties Business law 

State and local government Latin America 
International law Political geography 

Local government Govt. and labor 


American foreign relations 


A few words should be said regarding the nature and fre- 
quency of each of the principal types of courses offered. 

In the international field, the course most frequently offered 
is international relations, if there is only one offering in this 
field. But occasionally we find international law as the only 
course offered. Rather frequently, when a full year course only 
is offered, it is a two-semester course covering international law 
and international relations. In the international relations 
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course, the usual approach is at least in part historical. Some 
such courses, however, are devoted to ‘‘current international 
relations. ’’ 

The course in comparative government is about as frequently 
found as that in international relations. Here, as in inter. 
national relations, the typical offering is a one-semester course 
considering in turn the principal European governments. About 
one institution in three or four offers the course on a two-semester 
basis—about the same frequency as for international relations, 
The courses which include substantial consideration of non- 
European governments (Latin America, Asia or both) are in 
the decided minority. An occasional institution offers a one- 
semester course in the Far East or Latin America or a com- 
bination of these two fields. Only four institutions report a 
course in political geography. 

A fourth of the institutions report one or two semester courses 
in American foreign relations. Sometimes this is a course in 
the political science department, but more frequently it is in the 
history department with political science credit allowed. 

More than a third of the schools offer work in the history of 
political theory, and more than half of those offering such work 
provide at least two semesters. When only one course is offered, 
it usually covers the whole period of history; but occasionally, 
this single course is devoted to the period since 1800 or to the 
history of American political thought. An occasional school 
offers a general course of topical nature such as current political 
thought, the nature of democracy or democracy vs. dictatorship. 
Five schools offer courses in the field of public opinion, either 
given in the political science department or as courses in another 
department for which political science credit is allowed. 

Courses on government and the economic order are found in 
a few schools, listed under courses with that title or public finance 
and government and labor. These courses are sometimes taught 
by a political scientist, but usually they are courses in the eco- 
nomics department for which political science credit is given. 

_As indicated above, the typical introductory course is a one- 
or two-semester offering in American Government. Usually, 
even in a one-semester course, an attempt is made to cover the 
entire field of American Government. A minority of schools re- 
strict this one-semester introductory course to a study of national 
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government, covering the rest of the field in one or more courses 
on state and local government. 

About four schools out of ten offer a course in state and local 
government or in state government, while three out of ten offer 
a course in local government. The unit usually offered is ‘‘state 
and local government.’’ A few offer ‘‘state and county govern- 
ment,’’ with ‘local government”’ as a separate course. Thirteen 
schools give one or more courses in both state government and 
local government, or the combination state-local government and 
local government courses. An occasional institution offers a two- 
semester course in municipal government and administration 
with one semester devoted to each phase of the subject. 

More than a third of the schools studied offer one or more 
semesters work in the field of public administration, with half 
of these offering at least two semesters of work. Rather typi- 
cally, an institution attempts to cover the whole field of public 
administration in a one- or two-semester course. An occasional 
school, however, offers one or more specialized courses such as 
administrative law, public personnel administration or judicial 
administration. 

A third of the schools offer a course in political parties, but in 
only four cases does the offering cover more than one semester. 
When a second semester is offered, it may deal specifically with 
problems of legislation. 

Four schools out of ten offer a course in constitutional law or 
constitutional history or both, with a fourth of the schools offer- 
ing such work giving two or more semesters. Some of the one- 
semester courses are merely a study of the constitution of the 
United States on a rather elementary level. In a number of 
eases, such a course fulfills a requirement for a state secondary 
school teacher’s certificate. 

None of the schools studied offered a course in methods of 
political science teaching. However, such a methods course 
covering the whole field of the social sciences is frequently 
offered. Such a course is often listed in the history department, 
but most frequently it is in the education department; and it is 
often taught by a historian. 


SumMMaARY AND CONCLUSION 
This brief study of political science offerings in small and 
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medium-sized American liberal arts colleges leaves the author 
with the following conclusions. Since the typical college offers 
24 semester hours credit or less in political science courses, a 
student in such a college can get a bare major in the field and in 
a large percentage of cases only a fairly good minor. 

It seems essential that the average college should substantially 
expand its offerings in political science if our profession is going 
to make a significant contribution toward solution of the in- 
creasingly complex and pressing problems of our modern world. 
Additional courses are especially needed in comparative govern- 
ment, public administration, and modern and contemporary 
political thought. 

If our full quota of students is to be attracted to college 
political science courses, a better student foundation must be 
made in the secondary school. One means of improving such 
secondary school teaching of government is to provide at least 
one course in the methods of teaching political science or the 
social sciences in general. 

Another factor in the expansion of political science offerings 
is that of providing for more required courses in the social science 
field. Fewer than a third of the schools studied required at 
least 12 semester hours of social science work for graduation. 
Another third required between six and eleven hours for gradua- 
tion; while at least five seemed to require no social science work 
for graduation. In only five cases is there a specific require- 
ment of at least one course in political science. In six cases the 
only requirement is six hours of history; in six other cases it is 
specified that the total shall include six hours of history; and 
in two other cases other social science courses are specified. In 
most cases, the amount of science work required for graduation 
is substantially more than the amount of social science work 
required. It seems clear that more work in the social science 
field should be required for graduation. It also seems to the 
author that all colleges should require at least one political science 
course or provide a general social science survey course which 
gives adequate treatment to governmental factors. 

These seem to be the minimum essentials if the small American 
liberal arts college is to do an adequate job of training for effec- 
tive citizenship in our modern world. 











PUBLIC RELATIONS INSTRUCTION AT THE 
COLLEGE LEVEL 


DANIEL D. GAGE 
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I 


CON CERNING the teaching of public relations in the college 
classroom there are three schools of thought : the pooh-poohers, 
the pessimist and the perhapsers. 

Followers of the first school hold that public relations is a kind 
of occultism, an art surrounded with an aura of mystery and. 
hocus-pocus. Probably the trouble with the pooh-poohers is that 
they have been focusing their attention on those people who are 
showmen and crowd-pleasers, the Hollywood and Broadway type 
with their theatrical gigantics. They have singled out of the 
crowd of practitioners the person who practises public relations 
as a sort of public exhibitionism, a sort of high-grade vaudeville 
performer, rather than the more intelligent and scientific repre- 
sentative group which makes, tests and uses all the tools of public 
relations available. 

The pessimists are apt to cross their fingers and hold grimly 
to the premise that one might be able to pick up a few oddments 
of public relations technique from formal classroom work, but 
that 99 per cent of knowledge and technique is going to come from 
the school of hard knocks. They may as well argue that medicine, 
dentistry, law and accounting should be learned the same way. 
They overlook the fact that certain procedures, techniques and 
experiences have been generalized into principles which can be 
taught. They are not so insistent as the first group in limiting a 
public relations course to a few who have fortunately been en- 
dowed with occult traits, for they allow for learning the trade but 
largely via the medium of apprenticeship. . 

The third school, to which the writer belongs, might well be 
ealled the optimists. The pooh-poohers and the pessimists lose 
sight of the fact that nearly everybody, as will be shown below, 
has been given instruction in public relations in his primary and 
secondary school work. Certainly the colleges and universities 
ought to be able to augment what has already been taught even 
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though not under the subject label of public relations. Since 
pioneering is still going on in teaching public relations at the 
college level, the optimists are willing to confine their immediate 
hopes to giving the college student something to guide him in 
human relations when he goes forth on his own, whether in the 
form of specialized public relations work or not. 


II 


Let us review the training and experience an average student 
has had before he enters college, leaving out of consideration a 
possible armed-service interlude. Will he, if he elects a course in 
public relations, suddenly be confronted with a subject utterly 
strange to him? Hardly! Only the name may confuse him as it 
does a lot of us. He has been experiencing and practising public 
relations from the cradle. He has seen it practised by his parents, 
his school teachers and his playmates. 

As the course unfolds he will see that he and everybody else is 
practising public relations, good and bad, unconsciously. When 
his mother sent him off to school, she saw to it that he was neatly 
dressed and reminded him to say ‘‘No ma’am,”’ ‘‘ Yes, sir,’’ and 
‘‘Thank you.’’ Through him she was practising public relations 
so that people would have the right impression of her. And when 
father paid the grocery bills on time, Johnny may or may not 
have been aware that father was not unmindful of the importance 
of good public relations. The actions of both father and mother 
were intended to interpret the family favorably to the public. 
Within the family circle, the neighborhood circle and the school 
circle, Johnny was actually in everyday contact with public 
relations. 

Somewhere along in his school career he took a course called 
**Social Living.’’ Probably he didn’t like it, for it. sounded 
namby-pamby to his adolescent mind. But Social Living was a 
form of public relations inasmuch as it interpreted his environ- 
ment in terms of humanity in action and dealt with the contacts 
of persons both individually and in groups. 

When Johnny reached maturity he was a composite of native 
intelligence, personality, vitality, physical appearance, knowledge 
and skills. He could thank his parents or grandparents for his 
native intelligence. His personality was a complex of many fac- 
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tors of heredity and environment; it was susceptible to change 
and could be tempered by knowledge and conscious effort. His 
vitality was a matter of heredity, diet, medical care and exercise. 
His physical appearance he could attribute to heredity, with due 
allowance for exceptional cases of correctives. 

Knowledge and skills, the fifth and sixth factors, are the ones 
which may be constantly improved and extended. The college 
classroom can add to his knowledge; perhaps it can temper his 
personality ; but only in the field of practice will he acquire fur- 
ther skills. What these skills are, however, and how they may 
be learned more readily and intelligently might well be contained 
in the college course in business public relations. 

The healthy child with average intelligence and normal physical 
appearance, growing up in a home environment where parents 
have taught him manners and how to get along with others, will 
automatically pick up more momentum as he goes through school. 
When he goes out on his own, he will quickly adjust himself to 
an environmental situation. Through experience itself he will 
add to his skills and knowledge, and whether he goes in for subse- 
quent specialized public relations work, he will unconsciously 
practise it. 

But not all prospective adults will fit the above pattern. Some 
will score high in intelligence but less than average in some or all 
of the other factors of personal make-up. Students with varying 
intelligence, personality, background and training find at college 
an appraisal of their personalities and manners by a highly criti- 
eal group. Their adjustments to group reaction are many and 
varied. The ill-adjusted wonder about the why and the wherefore 
of it all. More conscious than ever before of the significance of 
‘‘get-along-ability,’’ they are prime for a course which (1) will 
reveal reasons for their inability to sell themselves more effec- 
tively, and (2) will demonstrate the dollar and cents value of 
public relations in subsequent business life. A business public 
relations course which can accomplish the above points has a place 
in every college curriculum. 

Only in the past few years have universities and colleges been 
adding public relations courses to their curricula, many of which 
are really publicity or public opinion courses, often taught in the 
schools of journalism or political science. Occasionally they are 
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listed under sociology, psychology, education and business ad- 
ministration. 

In the spring of 1946 the School of Business Administration at 
the University of Oregon ran a pilot course in business public 
relations with a group of 12 students who had signed up for an 
untitled seminar. -These students were mature and were for the 
most part returned G.I.’s. The course was directed by the author. 
At the conclusion of the experiment, the group recommended that 
the subject be regularly offered by the School. Business consult- 
ants who participated in the course and advised on materials to 
be presented also urged its inclusion in the curriculum. As a 
result, in the fall of the year, a three-hour introductory course in 
business public relations was officially opened to some 45 register- 
ing students. 

In setting up a course in public relations the author discovered 
that the instructor is immediately confronted with the problems 
of the scope of the course and the limitations of the material to be 
presented. Unless extreme consideration is given initially to the 
proper meaning of the term, the course can, as one person has 
said, ‘‘become an umbrella which covers everything and touches 
nothing.’’ Such an omnibus interpretation of the term must be 
avoided. 

In clarifying the subject matter, it is helpful to list the various 
subjects which are often confused with public reiations, such as 
public opinion, publicity, press agentry, advertising, propaganda, 
diplomacy, ethics, ballyhoo, promotion, personal magnetism and 
lobbying. These may enter into public relations but never become 
more than a part of the whole. The initial task is to clear the 
student’s mind of dormant stereotypes which the term public rela- 
tions brings forth. 

The second problem to be encountered is the matter of textbooks 
and collateral reading. At this writing there is no standard text- 
book for college use on the subject, and we hope there never will 
be! There is, however, a number of usable books on the market, 
and advance notices indicate that more will appear during 1947.* 


* The reader is particularly referred to, Public Relations—A Program for 
Collegcs and Universities by Emerson Reck (Harper Bros. 1946). Reviewed 
in the BULLETIN, December 1946, p. 591-2. Mr. Reck’s book while not 
designed for classroom study gives an excellent outline of the general sub- 
ject, and by mere substitution of the word, ‘‘business’’ for ‘‘college or 
university’’ could be an outline of Business Public Relations. 
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Many books, excellent for collateral reading, do not contain the 
title ‘‘ public relations.’’ 

As each instructor, by reason of his training and interest, will 
develop different approaches to the subject, it is advisable not to 
be tied down by confining the students to a single textbook. News- 
papers, magazines and particularly the Public Relations Journal 
are sources of timely articles, trends and cases which will fit into 
the phase of the course dealing with practice and technique. 

If the university or college is in or near a metropolitan area 
there is excellent advantage in a panel of visiting lecturers drawn 
from men and women actively engaged in public relations work. 
Lectures on designated phases of public relations by practitioners 
give the course a practical turn and enable the students to make 
comparisons of the types of persons who have adapted themselves 
to this line of activity. The instructor will find it stimulating to 
be exposed to ‘‘main street’’ thinking on the subject. The visit- 
ing panel, however, can be overdone. If too many outsider-lec- 
tures are scheduled, the course will lose its continuity and become 
a mere hodge-podge of dissociated topics. The instructor should 
probably carry three-fourths of the lectures and disperse other 
lectures into the outline as they fit the particular subject matter. 

At the University of Oregon we have experimented with an 
advisory lecture panel of 12 men selected from a variety of fields, 
such as industry, merchandising, trade associations, labor unions, 
public relations counselling, advertising agencies, radio, news- 
papers and financial institutions. They give lectures and advise 
on materials, and by the diversity of their interest, we avoid 
undue emphasis on any one phase of the subject. The plan has 
worked out well if one is to judge by student opinion. 

After selecting reading and demonstration material, sparring 
around with an introduction to the meaning and scope of the sub- 
ject, the instructor will settle down to hammering out the main 
topics. He may find it helpful to view the course outline from the 
standpoint of four ‘‘T’s’’: theory, targets, tools, and techniques. 

Under theory may be included the penetration into what is and 
what is not public relations in the course’s meaning, the idea that 
public relations is but an application of the principles of human 
behavior with emphasis on the basic fact that the subject starts 
with the individual person and is then carried into small or larger 
business by persons. 
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The reader will immediately recognize the second T, targets, as 
the trade jargon for publics. It is hard to conceive of a course in 
public relations which does not include some discussion of the 
formation of opinions, beginning with the individual and working 
up into larger and larger groups or targets. A breakdown of the 
various types of targets a business will encounter will focus atten- 
tion on the need for knowing the interests of different groups, and 
how they feel toward the business, and this requires techniques 
of measuring and determining opinion of target segments, polling 
devices and scientific market surveys. 

The writer conceives of tools in two categories: (1) the basic 
tools, which may be thought of as the dies and castings, and (2) 
the specific tools—the hammers, saws and wrenches. 

Under basic tools the instructor might well include: (1) your- 
self, (2) business manners, (3) humor, (4) words and language, 
and (5) displaymanship, a coined word more desirable than the 
term showmanship. In stressing the individual’s relationship 
with others, one cannot avoid presenting personal factors which 
make for getting along with others. Although a discussion of 
personality is too broad to be dealt with in this course, it may be 
injected indirectly under the heading, ‘‘yourself,’’ and its appli- 
cation may be further shown under ‘‘business manners.’’ Busi- 
ness manners are but a transmutation of social conventions and 
mores, and if the instructor demonstrates them in concrete terms 
of business life, the students get a better understanding of their 
importance than if presented as ‘‘the correct and proper thing 
to do, a la Emily Post.’’ 

The third basic tool, humor, is invariably noted by writers on 
public relations, but nobody seems to-do anything about it. Its 
importance and application are mentioned in a few texts, but none 
earry the title ‘‘public relations.’’ The fact that humor is the 
‘‘ reat oiler of human relations’’ needs more than just the passing 
mention. If a public relations man has no sense of humor, he 
must cultivate one and put it to work for him. 

The fourth basic tool, words and language, signifies effective 
thought communication. Everyone knows from day-to-day ex- 
perience that often he misunderstands other people and that other 
people misunderstand him, a condition that leads to ill-feeling 
and sometimes enmity. Frequently the cause is to be laid at the 
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door of language failure to reveal thought. This danger is ever- 
present and to know how to avoid it as often as possible has an 
important place. 

The last basic tool, ‘‘displaymanship’’ is the sum of the abilities 
and personal devices to gain attention in order to deliver one’s 
message through any media. In essence, it is the expression of 
originality and relief from monotony. It represents, as far as the 
course is concerned, an invasion of an uncharted field. 

All the specific tools can readily be placed under one general 
heading ‘‘publicity,’’ but this would give to public relations a 
decidedly wrong emphasis. Publicity, to most people, has a 
stereotyped meaning in the sense of free advertising about oneself 
or one’s business. This section of the course outline will include 
discussion of all devices of communication—news releases, paid 
advertising of all kinds, feature stories, books, company publica- 
tions, audio-visual presentations, radio and word of mouth—and 
will relate them to all the targets which have previously been 
outlined. 

Concreteness can be given to the course only by demonstrating 
how the tools are applied to day-to-day situations. This may be 
done as the tools are given treatment, or it may be given concen- 
trated attention at the end of the course along with the handling 
of such topics as organization for public relations, policy and 
public relations counsellors. There is a crying need for the 
development of a case material book, but until that objective is 
accomplished, the instructor can rely upon visiting lecturers and 
the examples of public relations daily displayed in current publi- 
cations, notably the newspaper. Where classes are relatively 
small, student research into selected phases and uncharted fields 
may be utilized as an avenue for the development of practice. 


III 


Public relations is not going to have its application in class 
unless the instructor throttles his desire to talk. In the writer’s 
opinion, public relations at the college level demands as much 
‘student participation as possible, particularly in the final phase 
of application. The course should be geared to the senior level, 
where it is possible to hold down the class size and where it is 
most likely to secure mature students. 
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If people will come down to earth about the meaning of the 
term public relations or invent one that will not have a hundred 
and one connotations, we will no longer be in disagreement on its 
relative teachability. No, we can’t teach personal showmanship, 
we can’t teach personal magnetism, but we optimists are confident 
that we can teach effectively, on the college level, human relations 
in action as they specifically affect the thousand-and-one contacts 
of business and its public. We think that if the colleges will give 
us the job to do, we can do it well. 











THE WESLEYAN HERITAGE IN EDUCATION 
JOHN 0. GROSS 


SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, METHODIST 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 


SEVERAL years ago the dean of an eastern university speak- 

ing at the inauguration of the president of a Methodist col- 
lege said: ‘‘Time was that Methodists could not have gathered 
for an occasion such as this, not only because they had no college 
but because they did not want one.’’ The fallacious impression 
that Methodist circuit riders held in derision all forms of educa- 
tion is contradicted by this and the other 124 educational insti- 
tutions now related to the Methodist church. The stream of edu- 
cational interest started by circuit riders produced in its time in 
America about one thousand institutions of learning of various 
sorts. They grew up along the trail of the circuit rider—a trail 
that was like the river mentioned by Ezekiel : ‘‘ Everything liveth 
whithersoever the river cometh.’’ 

The founder of the Methodist church, John Wesley, was an 
Oxford scholar. Wesley’s Oxford background made him recog- 
nize that for the development of harmony and security of human 
society, religion and education are complementary and indis- 
pensable forces. In 1739, twelve months after his heart had been 
‘*strangely warmed’’ he laid the cornerstone at Kingswood, Eng- 
land, for the first Methodist educational institution in the world. 
Once when asked what would become of Methodism after his 
death, he remarked: ‘‘That will depend on the education and 
religious instruction of the children of Methodists.’’? Through- 
out his life he labored to ‘‘unite the two so long divided—knowl- 
edge and vital piety.’”’ 

Another member of the Holy Club at Oxford and later an 
aggressive evangelist was George Whitefield. In America he 
was a veritable educational missionary. Bethesda Orphan School 
founded by Whitefield in Georgia in 1739 was the most prominent 
institution of learning in the province prior to the Revolution. 
His petition to the Governor of the Province of Georgia to raise 

Note: Address given at the inauguration of Chancellor John L. Knight, 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, April 24, 1947. 
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its rank and improve the plan was denied. More successful, 
however, was his charity school in Pennsylvania. This school 
founded in 1740 formed the beginnings of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Whitefield’s statue stands on the campus of 
that institution memorializing him as the founder. He also en- 
listed the patronage of the Earl of Dartmouth in the school 
which later was to be Dartmouth College, and helped to establish 
**Log College’’ the ancestor of Princeton University. The con- 
structive examples of Wesley and Whitefield naturally aroused 
interest in education among early Methodists. 

At the ‘‘Christmas’’ conference held in Baltimore, where the 
Methodist Church was formed in 1784, plans were projected for 
the building of a Christian college. Dr. Thomas Coke, a Welsh 
scholar who had been sent by John Wesley to assist in effecting 
an organization in America for Methodists, was a graduate of 
Oxford University. Francis Asbury, who with Coke was elected 
a General Superintendent of the church, while not a college 
graduate is remembered as a persistent student and versatile 
educator. He mastered Hebrew in the saddle and his monument 
standing in the nation’s capital appropriately portrays him on 
horseback with an open book in his hand. One who has examined 
carefully his journal found an amazing range of study covering 
practically the whole field of literature and scientific investiga- 
tion of that day. History, biography, science, theology, ser- 
monic literature, were included in his reading and his observa- 
tions show that he was not just a casual reader. In addition to 
Cokesbury College he founded many academies and his genuine 
interest in starting educational institutions earned for him the 
unofficial title of the “First Commissioner of Education in the 
United States.’’ 

The conference voted on January 1, 1785, to establish a college 
and it was later named Cokesbury for the first two bishops— 
Coke and Asbury. Cokesbury College was located at Abingdon, 
Maryland, on the main highway between Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia. It was dedicated December 8, 1787, by Bishop Asbury, 
whose text for the dedicatory sermon was ‘‘O Thou Man of God, 
There is Death in the Pot.’’ It should be remembered that 
when this school opened the country was recovering from a long 
and exhausting war and the 25,000 Methodist adherents were 
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spread from Georgia to Maine. To begin the work, $40,000 was 
collected, practically all in small sums from these widely scattered 
members. 

Obviously, the college had a humble and unpretentious begin- 
ning. Its students were required to rise at five, prayers were 
conducted at six and classes ran from eight to twelve. Its long 
list of rules were in harmony with the spirit of its day. Games 
and amusements were forbidden. Rule 18 stated ‘‘the students 
shall not be indulged with anything which the world calls play, 
for those who play while they are young will play when they are 
old.”’ 

This first college, though, reflected a commendable courage 
to make its educational program meet the new conditions faced by 
the pioneers. Its curricula consisted of those studies common to 
an English school yet it ventured to include some of the educa- 
tional principles expounded by Rousseau and Locke. These men, 
it was noted by the founders, may have mistaken notions about 
religion yet they do possess some excellent ideas on education, 
consequently in keeping with their views some practical work 
was incorporated under the name of ‘‘recreation.’’ For ‘‘rec- 
reation’’ students went in fair weather to a garden of three 
acres where a supervisor taught the rudiments of gardening, and 
at other times to a small hut dignified by a Latin title, Taberna 
Lignaria, for instruction in carpentry and cabinet making. 

This plan to unite labor with study ante-dated by several years 
Von Fellenberg’s school in Germany, a program later followed 
by many of the early church colleges. Since young people who 
were being educated in Cokesbury College would have to carry 
heavy responsibilities in the new country, it, therefore, was con- 
cluded by these pioneer educators that they should acquire along 
with their academic work some practical skills. 

But in spite of the ambition of Methodist leaders to establish 
educational institutions in every needy section of America the 
people called ‘‘Methodists’’ were not prepared psychologically or 
financially for a program of higher education. Early Methodists 
were recruited from the underprivileged class and were the so- 
ealled ‘‘forgotten men and women of the 18th Century.’’ The 
evangelical movement was directed toward creating out of the 
people Asbury called a ‘‘rabble of folk’’ a new middle class in 
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America. To do this a desire for education must be instilled 
into them. 

This responsibility rested with the circuit riders. It is one of 
the strange ironies of history that the men who were the van- 
guards of a great educational movement often have been cari- 
eatured as the enemies of learning. <A representative one, Peter 
Cartwright, frequently cited as an opponent of education, helped 
to found McKendree College, Illinois College for Women, now 
MacMurray College, Illinois Wesleyan University, and as a 
member of the Illinois legislature introduced the bill for the 
establishment of the state university. The records show that the 
circuit riders not only believed in education but sacrificially sup- 
ported it. When Bethel Academy was planned in Kentucky in 
1790, two years before Kentucky became a state, six circuit riders 
pledged $1500 for the school and through the next few years 
actually lived in want while they collected for their young enter- 
prise. At the Rock River conference in 1840 twenty-five preach- 
ers gave $100 each to the Rock River Seminary. Benjamin Wof- 
ford, who in 1805 rode a circuit extending from Nashville on the 
Cumberland river to Cincinnati on the Ohio river, gave $100,000 
‘in 1850 to found the college that now bears his name. This was 
the largest gift that had ever been made up to that time for edu- 
eation by any Methodist. 

Wesley’s striking words ‘‘The Methodists may be poor but 
there is no need they should be ignorant’’ continued to stir the 
church to action. While we would not overlook that sometimes 
circuit riders were found who berated education as unfriendly to 
religion yet fortunately such leaders as John Emory neutralized 
the charges by tracing their origin to ignorance or knavery. 

The enthusiasm for education generated among the pioneer 
Methodists was crystallized into legislation by the General Con- 
ference of 1820. Then it resolved that all annual conferences 
should ‘‘establish as soon as practicable, literary institutions 
under their own control in such a way and manner as they may 
think proper.’’ 

The first college founded following the General Conference of 
1820 was Augusta College at Augusta, Kentucky. It is men- 
tioned here to note that while Methodist educational beginnings 
were humble and unpretentious they had instructors who were 
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poth scholars and men of contagious greatness of personality. 
At Augusta was Martin Ruter, a pioneer whose educational trail 
began at Wesley Academy in New Market, New Hampshire, and 
ended in the Republic of Texas. Ruter moved from New Eng- 
land to Cincinnati where he founded the Methodist Book Con- 
cern. He served as president of the new college at Augusta and 
when Allegheny College came into the control of the Methodist 
Church in 1833 he became its president. In 1836 he was sent 
to the Lone Star Republic, Texas, to supervise Methodist begin- 
nings there. Southwestern University traces its ancestry to a 
small school Ruter established in Texas. Among the noted edu- 
eators associated with Ruter at Augusta was Dr. John P. Durbin, 
a distinguished scholar and later president of Dickinson College; 
Henry B. Bascom, a great teacher and preacher and one of the 
first bishops in the Methodist Episcopal Church, South; and 
Joseph P. Tomlinson who closed his teaching career as professor 
of mathematics at Ohio University. 

If the best test of an educational institution is the quality of 
men it produces this early college deserves a high rating. Per- 
haps its most widely known alumnus was Alexander William 
Donniphan of Missouri, who is remembered in connection with 
the expedition that he led to the far west during the war with 
Mexico. Also included among the alumni were John G. Fee, 
founder of Berea College, and Randolph S. Foster, a president 
of Northwestern University, who also before he was elected a 
bishop, assisted in founding Drew University. 

The educational program launched in 1820 continued to in- 
spire the church to build schools. In 1828 McKendree College 
was started in Illinois; in 1830 Randolph Macon College in Vir- 
ginia; in 1831 Wesleyan University in Connecticut. In Penn- 
sylvania, both Dickinson College and Allegheny College came 
under the supervision of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
1833. The schools multiplied so rapidly that some felt that the 
resolution was being interpreted to mean, instead of every an- 
nual conference, every presiding elder’s district. (A candidate 
for a Ph.D. degree has listed in the territory served by the former 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 777 educational institutions 
which at one time or another were owned or sponsored by that 
church. ) 
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At any rate between 1820 and 1860 the establishing of educa. 
tional institutions under the auspices of the church kept abreast 
with the expanding republic. In fact, pioneer preachers started 
schools in Texas, Iowa, Colorado, and Oregon before they were 
admitted into the Union as states. 

Inherent in the educational movement was the purpose of pro- 
ducing for the growing church an educated leadership. A very 
high per cent of the graduates of these early schools went directly 
into the Christian ministry. Between 1833 and 1873 one-third 
of the graduates of Wesleyan University became preachers in 
the Methodist Church; this very likely was true of most of the 
early church colleges. The rising cultural level of society made 
it evident that if the churches were to hold the people the minis- 
ters would have to be better trained. Time was passing when an 
illiterate preacher possessing for his only equipment the glory of 
the glad presence of a friendly God could win men to the faith. 

In retrospect it can be stated that the growth and development 
of the church within the past century has been made possible 
largely through the trained leadership produced by its own in- 
stitutions of higher learning. The early colleges supplied the 
personnel for the new educational adventures that sprang up 
along the circuit rider’s trail in the new west. In fact, when 
Cokesbury College contributed Abell Bliss to help in the found- 
ing of Wesley Academy at Wilbraham, Massachusetts, an edu- 
cational succession was started which in one way or another has 
woven its influence into all of the institutions related to the 
Methodist Church. The expanding missionary enterprises like- 
wise turned to the schools for trained personnel. Ohio Wesleyan 
University around 1900 was America’s foremost missionary 
school and Dr. John R. Mott at one time named Oxford as its 
only rival. The church could never have met the demands placed 
upon it if it had ‘not been for its established centers of education. 
The Methodist Church continues to depend upon its own educa- 
tional institutions for the large part of its leadership. 

The pioneer church founded colleges to place the Christian 
religion in the nation’s consciousness. It is said that in the 
period of the revolution and the years immediately following, the 
religious and moral conditions of the country reached the lowest 
ebb in our entire history. At the beginning of the 19th Century, 
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the so called educated classes exalted the cults of rationalism and 
deism. The French Alliance with America in its struggle for 
independence made it easy to capitalize the French contempt for 
religion. So acute had become the hostility to Christianity that 
even some church men were pessimistic concerning its future, 
and believed that in two generations it would disappear alto- 
gether. In the Colonial colleges, religious indifference was 
deeply intrenched. For a quarter of a century, beginning with 
1790, less than ten per cent of the students in Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Williams, and other colonial colleges were professed 
Christians. 

During this period, liberalism was deistic, and in many respects 
anti-religious. Educational institutions established then apart 
from the church were the result of secular republican sentiments 
that aimed to make the colleges civil in character rather than 
religious. The church colleges were founded to aid the churches 
in their effort to make America Christian. 

The extent of the struggle between these two views of educa- 
tion can be ascertained in the first half of the last century. 
Church colleges charged by the state colleges of being sectarian 
were defended by Matthew Simpson, an early president of In- 
diana Asbury College, now DePauw University. ‘‘If by sec- 
tarianism is meant that any privilege shall be extended to a 
youth of one denomination above another or that the faculty 
shall endeavor to proselyte those placed under his instruction or 
dwell upon minor points controverted between the branches of 
the great Christian Family, then there is not and we hope there 
never will be sectarianism here. But if by sectarianism be meant 
the professors are religious men and that they have settled 
views upon Christian character and duty then we ever hope to 
be sectarian. . . . Our own course is fully determined. Edu- 
cation without morals is pernicious and to have morals without 
religious instruction is impossible. Taking then our stand upon 
the grand and broad platform of evangelical truth, passing by 
all minor and non-essential points, we shall ever strive to culti- 
vate the moral as well as the mental faculties of those intrusted 
to our care.’’ 

The church schools in turn accused the state colleges of being 
irreligious, secular institutions. These criticisms were offset by 
the state schools by putting men on their staffs friendly to the 
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Christian religion and in some instances introducing courses on 


the evidences of Christianity. It is suspected that the desire 
of the University of Virginia to win the confidence of the re. 
ligious people led to the émployment of William Holmes McGuffy 
as professor of moral philosophy. 

During the 19th Century as a direct result of the influence of 
the religious forces in education there was developed in this coun- 
try a philosophy of education with a distinct Christian accent. 

It has already been intimated that the responsibility of Metho. 
dist leaders in the early part of the 19th Century was to create a 
new middle class out of the underprivileged. The time when 
the church first became engaged in the founding of colleges was 
known as the era of the common man. Andrew Jackson who 
championed the cause of the common man was elected President 
of the United States in 1828. His election gave impetus to the 
movement to make education accessible to all of the people. 
Church colleges were established ‘‘to reduce the charges of edu- 
cation to the lowest possible amount.’’ Randolph-Macon (Col- 
lege was projected by Virginia Methodists with the avowed aim of 
reducing ‘‘the expenses of obtaining a liberal and finished edu- 
cation to a sum probably not exceeding $100 per annum for 
board and tuition.”’ 

About the same time there was introduced into America Von 
Fellenberg’s plan for manual labor schools. ‘‘The Manual Labor 
Society for Promoting Manual Labor in Literary Institutions” 
was founded in 1831. Some of the early church colleges adopted 
the program of combining literary instruction with manual labor. 
Emory University and Emory and Henry College both began as 
manual labor colleges. These and other institutions learned 
from their experiments what many have found since concerning 
the irresponsibility and the inefficiency of student labor and in 
particular that no educational institution may be successfully 
financed by relying alone upon it. 

This effort on the part of the churches in making their insti- 
tutions schools of the common people helped to plant in our 
educational life the seeds of democracy. In this day when some 
of the church schools are having difficulty in competing with state 
institutions because of their low costs, one may be surprised to 
learn that 100 years ago the situation was exactly reversed. 
Then the state universities, particularly in the South, favored the 
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rich and social elite and claimed their students mostly from well 
known and influential families. The University of Georgia once 
was known as the school for rich boys. In 1836 when the trustees 
of the University of North Carolina voted to grant any native of 
the state of good moral character and studious habits free tui- 
tion, they added, ‘‘We hope that hereafter we shall never hear 
repeated the unfounded and senseless clamor that this is a school 
for rich men’s sons only.”’ 

It may be seen in the unfolding program of education in 
America that the church colleges have played a large part in de- 
veloping the concept of democracy in education, thus making it 
possible for students irrespective of their financial status to 
have the benefits afforded by higher education. 

The Methodist college was in vanguard of the cooperative 
movement that aimed to elevate standards of scholarship. In 
fact the first accrediting agency to strive for uniformity in edu- 
cational programs and provide norms for evaluating academic 
work was the Univeristy Senate of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, formed in 1892. In the regional associations later or- 
ganized, Methodist educators have contributed freely of their 
time and talent for their development. Through these bodies in- 
stitutions have been able to promote qualitative standards for 
higher education, set up dependable techniques for measuring 
educational efforts and through the force of their combined 
strength have successfully resisted the threats of political or ec- 
clesiastical demagogues. Without the accrediting bodies the task 
of bringing weak colleges up to a respectable level would have 
been most difficult. While all recognize that these associations 
have made some hasty and unfair decisions have sometimes been 
made to handicap temporarily an institution, yet on the whole 
the work of the schools have been immeasurably improved by 
them. Likewise they have created a better understanding of the 
place of the state and church colleges in the developing program. 
While these associations have traveled far in helping to create 
honesty in educational work, yet in a day when they were un- 
popular and many low grade colleges made unjustifiable claims, 
a courageous Methodist leader in the movement replied to its 
erities : ‘‘To make shoddy is as honorable as to make broadcloth 
but to make shoddy and call it broadcloth and sell it for two 
dollars per yard ought to land a man in the penitentiary. ’’ 











STUDENT HEALTH IN BRITAIN 
A. W. HASLETT 


BRITISH JOURNALIST; AUTHOR oF ‘‘ UNSOLVED PROBLEMS OF SCIENCE’? 


BRITAIN is showing an increasing interest in the health and 

well-being of her university students. The days when the 
university was the haunt of the sons of the wealthy are gone, 
and a large proportion of students, even at Oxford and Cam. 
bridge, now come from poor homes, on Government grants and 
scholarships. After thus helping them to attain their true 
mental status, the State and the universities themselves are 
tackling the problem of their health. ; 

By 1939, six British universities or university colleges had in- 
stituted schemes for the compulsory examination of students by 
university medical officers, and a further four had proposals for 
such examinations which, in most cases, were in some degree held 
up by the outbreak of war. 

Four years later, with a war in progress, an additional three 
had made medical examination compulsory, with medical officers 
to do the work, while three more had similar plans. Since then, 
a number of further appointments have been made by the uni- 
versities ; the four largest university student organizations have 
combined to conduct their own inquiry; and a number of local 
inquiries have been carried out into the health of students at 
particular universities. 

One of the earliest and most complete of university medical 
services was introduced at Exeter in the spring of 1939. It in- 
eludes a full medical examination of rather more than life-insur- 
ance completeness: collection of past medical history, follow-up 
of cases where necessary, and free consultation and treatment by 
the university medical officer. 

Apart from the detailed administration of this scheme, the 
same medical officer has been connected with the university for 
nearly 20 years. His impressions of student health during this 
period, and particularly since the institution of the present 
service, are therefore of unusual interest. Here are some of his 
comments : 
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‘‘The general physique of students is much better than in 
1939. Everyone knows that. It is because people have been 
doing compulsorily during the war what doctors always said 
they should do. At the present time, new students are 
mainly ex-Service men, whose physiques also have probably 
benefited on the average... . 

‘‘Broadly, I should say that there is nothing to worry 
about in the health of our students, but that an organized 
medical service does, and will, pay dividends. Apart from 
anything else, it enables us to catch in advance the type who, 
if left to him or herself, would develop into a hypochondriac. 
In such a case, an X-Ray examination works like a charm.”’ 


The University of Birmingham, on the other hand, places the 
primary emphasis on physical education. New premises were 
opened in the 1939-40 session, and from the autumn of 1940 
onwards attendance at some classes has been made compulsory. 
There is a Director of Physical Education, with full-time assis- 
tants, and a full-time medical officer who works in close asso- 
ciation with him. The present medical officer was an early pio- 
neer of community medicine, and before the war worked for a 
time at the now famous Peckham Health Center in South London. 

The war undoubtedly had an important effect in increasing 
interest on the part of students. On the one hand, there was an 
inevitable deterioration in living conditions. On the other, there 
was a feeling, among some at least, that university students who 
had been reserved from military service owed it as a duty to the 
rest of the community to keep fit. It was for these reasons, 
among others, that the combined student organizations produced 
the wartime report already mentioned. 

This report was mainly concerned with the organizational posi- 
tion as it existed at the time in different universities. It is not, 
therefore, a very exciting document. Its influence, however, has 
been considerable. Apart from the stimulus which it provided 
to universities, it led directly to a number of further inquiries 
by the student organizations at particular universities—among 
others, Liverpool, Leeds and Durham. 

The most serious problem, both in London and at Britain’s 
provincial universities, is undoubtedly the student who is living 
in private rooms which for one reason or another are unsatis- 
factory for health. Either the rooms themselves may be unsatis- 
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factory, or traveling time to the university may be too long, or 
else meals may not be provided, or if provided may be inadequate. 

The basic troubles, here, are overcrowding, due largely to war 
conditions, and the resulting necessity to allocate building labor 
and materials on a priority basis. The Leeds students’ report 
urged, as a target, that there should be enough hostel accommo- 
dation to enable all students to live under corporate conditions 
during at least the first half of their university careers.. The 
corresponding Liverpool report was critical of the food provided 
in some hostels, but was even more critical of the fact that as 
many as 60 per cent of the students were found to be living in 
their own homes. In both cases, further buildings is the only 
answer. 

One result of the Liverpool inquiry is that the university au- 
thorities are now campaigning for the taking of regular exercise 
by all students—being in the happy position of being able to 
quote the authority of the students’ own report for what they 
are doing; and, incidentally, to point to the extremely good fa- 
cilities which are already available. 

University doctors are used, for that matter, to being con- 
fronted with some curious problems around examination time. 
In one case—at Cambridge—a man who was generally regarded 
as being a safe candidate for ‘‘first-class honors,’’ developed a 
paralyzed right arm a few days before the due date, and applied 
for exemption on that ground. <A psychologist decided that the 
paralysis was entirely mental in origin, and accordingly that in 
his own interests the student must not be allowed to ‘‘get away 
with it.’’ He was, therefore, made to take his exam, with some- 
one else to write for him ; got his ‘‘first’’ even with this handicap; 
after which his paralysis left him as suddenly as it had come. 
Such cases are, of course, rare. They do, however, provide one 
more argument for the existence of university medical officers, 
with some practical knowledge of students and their ways. 

As for tuberculosis, facilities for mass-radiography are being 
rapidly extended, and the probability of early diagnosis is corre- 
spondingly increased. 

One other positive contribution to student health is the free 
medical service which will become available under the National 
Health Service Act. Although about half of Britain’s univer- 
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sities already make provision for some form of medical service, 
eash contributions from the student are usually involved. Since 
about 30 per cent of the students admitted, in one typical inquiry, 
that money was ‘‘a source of worry,’’ it may be assumed that the 
introduction of a medical service which is free to all will be of 
practical benefit. There will be administrative problems which 
will have to be sorted out between individual universities and the 
new local bodies responsible for medical services. But there is 
nothing in the Act to prevent the marriage of a complete medical 
treatment service under the State, with a medical officer service 
such as Britain’s universities are themselves increasingly pro- 
viding. 











NATIONAL ROSTER OF PROSPECTIVE 
COLLEGE TEACHERS 


O many of the member colleges were unable to send in their 

recommendations for the ‘‘National Roster’’ in time to be 

included in the May issue of the BULLETIN that we have 
decided to include an additional list in this issue: | 


State 
CoLORADO 


DISTRICT OF 
CoLUMBIA 


ILLINOIS 


INDIANA 


KENTUCKY 


MARYLAND 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 


NEBRASKA 


New YorK 


OHIO 


Institution 
Loretto Heights College 
Howard University 


University of Chicago 


Franklin College 
Manchester College 


University of Louisville 


Loyola College 
Adrian College 
Macalester 


Hastings College 


Hamilton College 


Houghton College 
Queens College 


Union College 
Miami University 
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Student 
Mary Rita Ginn 
George Ferguson 
Benjamin Handy 
Raymond Justus Hanks 
Robert Neill Ellison Megaw 
Rhoda Helen Stratton 
George Thomas Vane 


Ernest Lee Clendenning 
Robert J. Wilson 


Richard Barnhart 


Fred Barnhauser 
Glenn R. Driscoll 
Eugene Mondeau 


Thomas Lea Lalley 
Donald Charles Pellowe 


Blanche Busse 
Anne Gerlinger 


John R. Berggren 
Bert E. Burns 
Glen Geisert 
Richard Janssen 
John Hanson 
John Kempers 
Wayne Lanka 
Billee McManigal 
Gordon Ohlsson 
Carrol Stevens 
Robert Williamson 


Henry 8. Bissex, III 
Ellis E. Bradford 
Richard Couper 
William H. Girvan 
Frederick O. Hayes 
Edmund A, LeFevre 


Deleo Ruth Gravink 


Townsend T. Brewster 
Gerald Dinneen 
Arlene Horowitz 
Theodore Karp 
Kenneth Levy 
Laurence Rosenfeld 
Dankwart Rustow 
Serge Sobolevitch 
Terry Wachtell 
Robert MeNulty 
Harry T. Magill 
George McNeal 
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State Institution Student 
OREGON Pacific University Vernon Varenhorst 
PENNSYLVANIA Haverford College Edward O. Shakespeare 
Howard W.Starkweather, Jr. 
Lincoln University Percel O. Alston 
James G. Barringer 
Allen Baxter 


Charles Champion 
David R. Collins 
John D. Cooper 
A. Bradwell Gibson 
Joseph C. Hudson 
Oliver H. Ivey 

’ Henry W. Jettison 
John A, Jones 
William C. Jones 
J. Roland Law 
McKinley Marcus 
Ralph 8. Oves 
Wilbert M. Shearrils 
Neville A, Thomas 
Andrew W. Wertz 
Ernest W. Whiteside 
Frank T. Wilson 
Robert H. Young 


Marywood College Rosemary Schiver 
VIRGINIA Mary Washington College Willie Lee Nichols 
Sweet Briar College Elizabeth Lee Abbott 
VERMONT Middlebury College Marion Adkins 
Catherine Van Aken 
Willard Chase 
Frederick Williams 
West VIRGINIA’ Bethany College William Beggs 
Eugene A. Laughner 
William Young 
WISCONSIN Beloit College Marilyn Wahl 


Under the caption ‘‘Among The Colleges’’ in the May issue 
will be found statements concerning programs of teaching fellow- 
ships at Colgate University and Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
Doubtless, many other member institutions have similar plans to 
stimulate interest among college graduates in becoming college 
teachers. The University of Chicago has also a fine plan. In 
addition to cooperating with our National Roster, it provides each 
year ten full-tuition scholarships for Seniors graduating from lib- 
eral arts colleges in the spring. In January a letter is sent to the 
presidents of the four-year liberal arts colleges accredited by the 
Association of American Universities to invite them to recom- 
mend one outstanding Senior who intends to prepare for college 
teaching. Only one candidate is considered from each institu- 
tion. Selection of the recipients of the awards is made by the 
University Committee on Scholarships and Fellowships. 











AMONG THE COLLEGES 


AUSTIN COLLEGE announces the receipt of $40,000 through 

Houston Endownment, Inc., for the establishment of a chair 
of economics. The contribution was made by Mr. and Mrs. Jesse 
H. Jones in memory of Mr. Jones’ late brother, and will be called 
the John T. Jones Chair of Economics. 


AUSTIN COLLEGE recently received from M. B. Hughey, a 

member of the Presbyterian Church, a deed to oil property 
valued at $250,000. His wife, a member of the Methodist Church, 
deeded a similar tract to Southern Methodist University. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hughey will retain life estates in the properties, and 
upon their deaths all income from the land will go to the respec- 
tive schools. 


BALL STATE COLLEGE announces the establishment of The 

Alma W. Studebaker Memorial Lectureship by Dr. Mark E. 
Studebaker, head of the department of business education, in 
memory of his wife. 


Boston UNIVERSITY, with a Federal grant of $27,000 to its 

school of medicine, becomes one of the first universities in 
the country to benefit from the National Mental Health Act. 
The grant, pending appropriation by the present Congress, will 
be used for salaries of the professorial staff and as stipends for 
graduate students specializing in psychiatry. 


(CENTENARY COLLEGE announces that the General Educa- 
tion Board of New York has granted a sum of $50,000 for 


building purposes. 


(THE COLLEGE OF IDAHO has announced over-subscription 

of its $300,000 postwar Development Fund. The total of 
$306,757.36 was secured from 1,258 subscribers. Approximately 
350 individuals comprised the committees of solicitation through- 
out 35 communities of southern Idaho and eastern Oregon. The 
foundation of the fund was a gift of $105,000 from Mr. J. R. 
Simplot, industrialist of Caldwell, Idaho. The fund is to be used 
mainly for dormitory construction. 
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DARTMOUTH COLLEGE has announced a far-reaching proj- 

ect to acquaint undergraduate students with basic national 
and international problems of the present day. ll seniors, re- 
gardless of their college programs, will be required to participate 
in the series of lectures and discussions to be known as ‘‘Great 
Issues.’’ A public affairs laboratory will be established to in- 
clude newspapers, magazines and current periodicals of all kinds. 
The Carnegie Corporation, realizing the significance of the under- 
taking, has agreed to provide a substantial sum for its mainte- 
nance during the first three experimental years. 


(ZUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS COLLEGE has received $65,000 as 
the payment on timberland in Oregon which has been pre- 
sented to the college as a gift by C. A. Smith. 


HANOVER COLLEGE announces another gift from William 

H. Donner of $30,000 to be added to a previous gift of 
$100,000. The income from the gift is to be used to maintain and 
replace trees and shrubbery on Hanover’s campus. This brings 
the total of Mr. Donner’s gifts to Hanover to more than 
$1,100,000. 


HARtTWwick COLLEGE has received approximately $50,000 
from the estate of Charles Smith; Abraham L. Kellogg has 
made the College the beneficiary of a trust fund in the amount 
of approximately $150,000; Mr. and Mrs. Charles N. Bingham 
have given the College a tract of land comprising forty acres. 


HENDRIX COLLEGE has realized its goal of $1,000,000 in its 

recent campaign. About half of the campaign funds will be 
used for four new buildings and the remainder will go to increase 
the permanent endowment to more than $1,250,000. 


JUNIATA COLLEGE has attained the initial one-third goal of 

$333,000 toward a one million dollar Postwar Fund. This 
first sum will be used to build an enlarged Dining Hall and Social 
Center to accommodate the increased enrolment and a Memorial 
Physical Education Building as soon as building conditions are 
favorable. It is hoped to complete the entire program by the 
seventy-fifth anniversary celebration in 1951. 
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KANSAS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY has announced plans 
for two new buildings: the Sams Halli of Fine Arts, a gift 

from E. C. Sams, of the J. C. Penney Company, and the Annie 

Moerner Pfeiffer Hall for Women, a gift from Mrs. Pfeiffer. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE reports an unusually successful year; 

faculty salaries have been raised about 20% ; a $50,000 debt 
has been paid off; improvements totalling $50,000 have been 
made. The budget for the coming year will permit additions to 
the faculty. 


McMurry COLLEGE has announced that Mrs. J. M. Radford 

of Abilene, Texas, will finance the construction of a $350,000 
student life center which will house a 100,000-volume library, a 
chapel or sanctuary, and a student life social center. This build- 
ing will represent the largest single gift in the school’s history 
and will be the largest of the five buildings in the current ex- 
pansion program. 


MIDLAND COLLEGE announees the construction of Men’s 
Memorial Hall, a $240,000 dormitory, housing 140 students, 
with bedroom and study complex for each two students. 


MILES COLLEGE received an emergency grant of $25,000 

from the General Education Board of New York for aid 
toward improvement in library and laboratory facilities and in- 
crease in salary scale. 


MOUNT UNION COLLEGE has been presented a gift of 

$60,000 in the form of Canton real estate from Mrs. Florence 
Brown of Alliance, Ohio. The money will be used to endow the 
Charles and Florence Brown Chair of Education. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY has received a bequest of 

$65,000 from the estate of the late William H. A. Johnson of 
Evanston, which will be. used by the school of law for financial 
assistance to students, for legal research and other educational 
work. 


HILANDER SMITH COLLEGE, in keeping with a progres- 
_ sive program to meet the needs of teachers in Arkansas, has © 
established a Junior College at Forrest City and a Junior College 
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at Hope. The off-campus centers, requested by the State Board 
of Education, maintain the same library, laboratory, registration 
and classroom standards. 


’ 


POMONA COLLEGE recently dedicated the $500,000 women’s 
dormitory, Della Mulock Mudd Hall, which is to house 95 
students. 


ANDOLPH-MACON COLLEGE has rebuilt at an expense of 
$150,000 the interior of their Kerr Branch Memorial Dormi- 


tory. 


ROLLINS COLLEGE will receive $500,000 from the Davella 

. Mills Foundation of Upper Montclair, for a new library and 
its equipment. The college met the conditions of the grant by 
raising over $575,000, the intermediate goal of its pgstwar ex- 
pansion program. 


ROLLINS COLLEGE has been declared ‘the recipient of the 

$1,500,000 bequest of the late William Hayes Ackland after 
a six-year court fight. Under terms approved by the Court the 
college will use $300,000 to erect a museum as a memorial to the 
recluse who died in 1940. The remainder will be placed in trust 
and used by the college for preservation of the museum and de- 
velopment of art. 


OUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY has been deeded 
oil property valued at $250,000 by Mrs. M. B. Hughey for the 
use of its Perkins School of Theology. 


ST. BONAVENTURE COLLEGE will receive about $120,000 
from the estate of Mrs. Hannah C. Ritchie of Buffalo. 


SI. OLAF COLLEGE is erecting a $600,000 dormitory for men, 
- to be named Thorson Hall. More than $510,000 has been 
received for the construction of the Boe Memorial Chapel, to be 
erected when building conditions permit. 


ON COLLEGE (Kentucky) announces a new student 

center building under construction towards which a gift of 

$35,000 has been received. Also under construction is a $100,000 
chapel. 
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VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE has received a gift of 

$25,000 from Jesse H. Jones, former Secretary of Commerce, 
and Mrs. Jones, of Houston, Texas, to finance fellowships in honor 
of the Secretary of State, George Catlett Marshall. General 
Marshall is an alumnus of V.M.I. 


(THE COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY has received 

$60,000 for scholarship endowments from the late William H. 
Greene of Bronxville, New York, a retired wholesale dry goods 
merchant who died in June, 1947. 











NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama. John Tyler Caldwell, 
associate professor of political science, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Alma College, Alma, Michigan. Dale D. Welch, president, Uni- 
versity of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Bennington College, Bennington, Vermont. Frederick Burk- 
hardt, associate professor, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Canisius College, Buffalo, New York. Raymond W. Schouten, 
regent of the school of social service, Fordham University. 

Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland, Ohio. T. Keith Glen- 
nan, executive of -Ansco Division, General Aniline and Film 
Corporation, Binghamton, New York. 

Columbia University, New York, New York. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Chief of Staff, United States Army. 

East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, North Carolina. 
John Decatur Messick, dean of instruction, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Upper Montclair, New Jersey. 

Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio. H. Clifford Fox, dean, Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts, University of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Fukien Christian University, Foochow, Fukien, China. Chan- 
Tung Yang, president, Fukien Union Theological College, 

Fukien, China. 

Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland. Otto Frederick Kraus- 
haar, professor of philosophy, Smith College, Northampton, _ 
Massachusetts. 

Hamilton College, Clinton, New York. Thomas B. Rudd, acting 
president.. 

Keuka College, Keuka Park, New York. Katherine G. Blyley, 
acting president. 

Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tennessee. J. Reed Miller, pastor 
of the United Presbyterian Church, Wheeling, West Virginia. 

Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Tennessee. Robert Lee 
Kincaid, acting president. 

Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Missouri. Franc L. McCluer, 
president, Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri. 
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Louisiana State University, University, Louisiana. Harold W. 
Stoke, president, University of New Hampshire. 

Loyola College, Baltimore, Maryland. Francis X. Talbot, editor 
of America. 

Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia. Stewart H. 
Smith, acting president. 

Mary. Baldwin College, Staunton, Virginia. Frank Bell Lewis, 
professor of Bible and philosophy, Davis and Elkins College, 
Elkins, West Virginia. 

Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana. Joseph 
E. Gibson, professor of education, Tulane University, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, Oregon: Henry M. 
Gunn, professor of school administration, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, California. 

Providence College, Providence, Rhode Island. Robert J. Slavin, 
professor of philosophy, Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Saint John’s College, Annapolis, Maryland. John S. Kieffer. 

Saint John’s University, Brooklyn, New York. John A. Flynn, 
dean. 

State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland. Earle T. Hawkins, 
director of instruction, Maryland State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

State Teachers College, Oswego, New York. Harvey M. Rice, 
chairman of division of social studies, New York State College 
for Teachers, Albany, New York. 

University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. J. Hillis Miller, 
associate commissioner in charge of higher education for the 
State of New York, Albany, New York. 

University of Manila (P. I.). William F. Masterson, director 
of the Jesuit Philippine Bureau and Seminary Fund, New 
York City. 

University of Scranton, Scranton, Pennsylvania. J. Eugene 
Gallery, chairman, department of social sciences. 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California. 
Fred D. Fagg, Jr., dean of faculty, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario, Canada. G. 
Edward Hall. 
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Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia. Walter 
§. Newman, vice president. 

West China Union University, Chengtu, mae, China. Fong 
Su-Hsiian, vice chancellor. 

West Texas State Teachers College, Canyon, Texas. James P. 
Cornette, dean, College of Arts and Sciences, Baylor Uni- 
versity, Waco, Texas. 

Western Maryland College, Westminster, Maryland. Lowell S. 
Ensor, Methodist clergyman. 

Willimantic State Teachers College, Willimantic, Connecticut. 
J. Eugene Smith, acting president. 

Wilmington College, Wilmington, Ohio. Samuel D. Marble, pro- 
fessor of political science, West Virginia Wesleyan College, 
Buchanan, West Virginia. 
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